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AUGUST    1,  1947 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  the 
following  report  for  "the  United  States  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  'correspondents; 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 


:  PER  4CRE  : 

CROP  'Average'        ,     •  Indie, 


Coriijallj,  p«i»»o<>#»; 

Tdu, 

29,^ 

37.1 

31^5  ' 

2,639,102 

3,287,927 

2,612,809 

Wheat p  alloj?9occf 

II 

15«6 

17c2 

19^3 

890,306 

1,155,715 

l,435»551 

Winterp*<pp,.o,9f 

II 

16,1 

18.0 

20^,1 

653,893 

873,893 

1,092,122 

All  springr - « p  c  *  * 

II 

i5„i 

17,1 
16,5 

236,^13 

281,822 

.343,429 

IX^.rUj?;  ©  3  0  o  1)  n  «  ft  e  9  » 

tl 

13.1 

.  l^+,6 

31,8^7 

35,836 

48,018 

Other  spring, c , , 

II 

15ol 

17^2 

26^,566" 

2^5,986 

295,411 

1! 

31,2 

3^.6 

31,5 

1,161,282 

1,509,867 

1,247,454 

Barl ey  6ojoeoe»»««» 

It 

2299 

25.1 

26^2 

287,360 

263,350 

284,867 

Rye  nf>3eeooeoa»»«»» 

tl 

11.9 

11.7 

13,0 

37,93^ 

18,685 

25,219 

Buckwheat  e » » c  q  «  p  » p 

tl 

16.8 

18,2 

17,1 

6,95^ 

7,105 

— 

Elaxseedft  i>e^co*»«* 

II 

8.5 

9.^ 

9,7 

25,030 

22,962 

38,374 

Rl  Ce  or>j,(<toooi<ooe»« 

tl 

.  ^5.6 

i^6.l 

58,220 

71,520 

75,485 

SorghTims  for  grain. 

tl 

15.8 

17.3 

92U2^ 

106,737 

Hay f  al lo«ei»*i»»o 

ton 

1.30 

1.36 

1«39 

9^^^90 

100,860 

103,182 

Hay,  iirildo.,  , 

«i 

.87 

.82 

.96 

10,975 

11,530 

13,428 

Hay,  alfalfa, , »o , , 

tl 

2,11 

2.20 

2.31 

30,8^^0 

31,817 

33,434 

Hay,  Clover  and 

tl 

1,31 

1.^1 

,1^8 

27,2^1-2 

-  3?+,  330 

33,198 

Hay,  lespedeza»9 . , 

II 

l«>03 

1.13 

1.10 

5,267 

7,182 

6,870 

Beans, dry  edihle 

100  lb,  "bag 

2/889 

2/  977 

.a/913 

16 J  312 

15,797 

16,145 

Peas, dry  field.c»« 

It 

2/1,220 

2/1,353 

2/1,276  . 

il-,870 

6 -,926 

6',2§9' 

Soybeans  for  teans.lxi. 

18«,2 

20.5 

17,7 

1179886 

196,725 

Peanuts  ^c^,f^„^.. 

1^1, 

?19 

6^9 

688 

1,672,885 

2,036,430 

Potato.eso«»,#»«eeo 

bUo 

131 

18iP,5 

165.2 

376,122 

475,969 

351,674 

Sweetpotatoese • o • • 

II 

87,2 

980  3  ■ 

■93o2 

6^^,200 

66  ,'S07 

61,897 

Vo, 

971 

1,180 

1,111 

1,5^8,389 

2,312,080 

2,101,154 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed, „ . »♦ 

tor 

20.6 

19.5 

20a 

6,0^9 

5,997 

6,702 

II 

12^:^ 

13c  2 
2/295 
_  1.106 

13.6 

9,617 

10,562 

11,888 

Broomcoru,o9 « • o  »• t 

It 

1^. 

2/  302 

^  1.191 

■  1^6 

44 
53,171 

53,282 

_CONDITION_AIJGUST  1 

r  . 

Pastur  Go  # » ?  i>  (N ,  »  ppct 

75 

78 

86 

Soyl)eans«c»,,,,o 

II 

82 

90 

81 

Cowpeas.o«»,,,9,4» 

II 

75 

76 

77 

1/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza,    gj  Pounds*    ^  Picked  and  thresheda 

TOTAL  PR0DUCTI0H_(IN_TH0USA1JDSI  _ 

,  indicated  _ 

July  1,  :Aug,  1, 
.  19^i7„_;j.li42'_ 


Average 
1936-45 


1946 


2y659,949 
l»^2?,747 
1,095|648 
332,099 
.■^5,73^ 
286^365 
1,223,624 
289,845 
25,405 

8,931 
39,480 

74,885 
93,190 
103,232 
13,406 
33,710 

33 i 1^9 
6,990 

16^366 
6,544 
'187,906 
2pi36,895 
.361,793 
60,238 
2,126,477 

6;  420 
12,0S6 

,  33 
49,520 
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CROP 


PRODUCT lOlT  (in  thousands) 
;  Indicated 


Aver?ige  :      .,  q^^.      :  _  _ 
123^'±5J^  _  1  _  _  iJuiz  l._l£^2:Au£»i,_iS^2 


1/ 

11 2 » 896 

1/119,^10 

111,17^ 

113;589 

1/ 

62,936 

86,6^3 

88,056 

86,783 

ly 

29,510 

3^,ij-47 

33,709 

3^208 

1/ 

2,579 

3,120 

3,156 

3,167 

Cherries  (l2  States).,. „„ 

■    •  11 

6  *  0  •  ft  » 

1/ 

159 

1/ 

230 

177 

183 

Apricots  (3  States) » 

tl  • 

•  .•sec 

1/ 

232 

339 

210 

'193 

107,  78^1-1 

76,706 

106,320 

CITRUS  PRUITS  2/: 

Condition  August  1 

Aver,^ge  : 
1936-^5  '  ^^^^ 


19^6 


19^7 


73 

70 

80 

71 

Grapefruit •e«.*eo...*»«e.4»3.o«  " 

65 

67 

69 

68 

7i^ 

77 

75 

77 

MONTHLY  MILK  AUD  EGG  PRODUCTIOIT 


MONTH 


MILK 


3GGS 


'  Average  '  igL\.^ 

-  i236.-k5-'  


I9ij.7  i  Average:  -^^^^^  .  -^<^i^r^ 
_  _  1  _'.1936-'^iJ  1  


June , 
July. 


Million  pounds 


11,839 
11 , 0^2 


12,578 
11,927 


12,86i+ 
12 » 1^8 


^,430 
3,791 


Millions 
5,085 

.  -^,28^1- 


5,202 
^539 


Jan^-July,  Incl. , . . . . . » .     68,770  '       73.631  I    75,0l6      31,339    38,^7^' *  ■37.76? 


ly  Includes  some     qioantities  not  harvested, 

2/  Season  iDegins  with  the  iDloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  completion 
of  harvest  the  following  year*  •■■  ..  ,- 
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ACREAGE  IlN  THOUSAEDS). 


CROP 


.  Harvested  • 

Por  : 

1947  ; 

A.vprf3P"e  ! 

1946  ; 

harvest,  ' 
1^42 

Percent  of 
1946 

90,083 

88,718 

84,331 

95.1 

57,036 

67,201 

73,907 

110,0 

40 , 68i<- 

48,510 

54,493 

112o3 

16.353 

18,691 

19,^1^ 

103,9 

2,^58 

2,453 

2,772 

113,0 

13,895 

16,238 

16,642 

102.5 

37,101 

43 , 648 

38,853 

89,0 

12,407 

16,477 

11,082 

105«8 

3,164 

1,598 

1,953 

122?2 

415 

390 

521 

133.6 

2,807 

2,430 

/ 1     r\  ^  0 

^,063 

167o2 

1,239 

1,567 

1,623 

103.6 

5,823 

6,765 

5,391 

79.7 

24,517 

18,190 

21,389 

117*6 

72,373 

74,352 

7^,331 

T  An  A 

100^0 

12,641 

14,020 

13,992 

99*8 

1^,565 

l4,440 

14,62.4 

101,3 

20,732 

24,276 

24,013 

98.9 

5,067 

6,380 

6,342 

99.4 

1,833 

1,617 

1,792 

110,0 

386 

512 

513 

100^2 

6,4l8 

9,606 

10,628 
1,122 

110,6 

2,925 

1,216 

92.3 

2,383 

3,136 

3,104 

99.0 

2,862 

2,580 

2,190 

84.9 

738 

679 

646 

95.1 

1,592 

1,960 

1,914 

97.6 

198 

179 

187 

104.5 

293 

308 

320 

1Q4.0 

126 

120 

118 

98,3 

781 

802 

891 

111.1 

277 

298 

209 

70,1 

,34 

41 

40 

.97.8 

Corn,  all. o ♦.», , 
Winter, 

All  spr ing, .•.,fff«*,o, .«•,,. 
DuruTDo  ..•,•3... 
Other. spring.,,,,,., . 

Oa  t^ttt,,», 11, a», ,,,*•»>»••••  (KO 

■Barley,  o*(i;«y.f»*,o«c, •••<>>«•, 
Rye..,..,..,.,.,.,.,,,.,,.,,., 
Buckvyheat  o^.,., ,«,,.,.,, 
Plaxseedo  ,.«.,., .•,«!»«., 

Sorghums  for  graino .».»......, 

Co  t  ton  1 / .,*,«,.,.,.,*, 

Hay,  all. , 
Hay,  wild, o , 

feiy,  alfalfa,,.,.»...  ,,,, 

Hay,  clover  &  timpthy  2/,,..., 

Hay,  lespedeza.  ,  ,» 

Beans ,  dry  edible 
Peas,  dry  field, 
Soyheans  for  "beans, 
Cowpeas  2./ 
Peanuts  4/ 
Potatoes,..,,,,..,.,,,,.,.,.^, 
Sweetpotatoes,,,,,.,  ,(,,,,0.0,. 

^olDaC  COe.,,,ee»,9eeo,.ac.«o«9, 

Sorgo  for  sirup,, , 
Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed, , , . 
Sugarcane  for  sirup, , , , « , « , , c 9 
Sugar  'beetso,,».,,a,o,,809ooo« 
Broomcorn,  

Hops.  .>...,..,.,,.,,..,.<,...eo 


<)Sa,o,n,..,,,. 
ano. ,....». 
ae,o,o?«9ae*,,.,.oo, 
o,,,..,,ii..,..,...9e 


l/Acreage  in  cultivation  July  lo 
^  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 


Zj  Excludes  sweet  clover  and  les; 
4/  Picked  and  threshed. 


eza. 
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August  1,  1947  '     .  3:00  P.M.  (E,D^T0_^ 

GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1947 

Crop  prospects  as  a  v/hole  improved  slightly  during  July,    "Teather  in  raost  of 
the  country  v;as  favorable  to  ideal  for  maturing  and  harvesting  sms.ll  grains  end 
for  hay,  ■  ' 

Corn  improved  during  the  firsf  half  of  July,  but  deteriorated  during  the 
latter  half  in  the  central  Corn  Belt,  particularly  Ohio  ajjid  lovm,  and  in  parts 
of  the  South*  Since  August  1,  hovrever,  continued  hot  dry  vreathcr  has  become  a 
serious  tlxreat  to  corn  and  other  crops  in  the  Corn  Belt, 

The  net  result  of  changes  in  the  various  crops^ is  that  total  production  is 
estimated  as  of  August  1  at  2  percent  above  the  average  for  the  1942-46  period  and 
only  2  percent  below  the  record  volume  attained  last  year* 

Host  of  the  largest  winter  wheat  crop  in  history  had  been  harvested  by  August  1 
and  a  start  made  on  the  large  spring  v/heat  crop.     The  earlier  promise  of  a 
record  total  v^heat  crop  is  being  fulfilled  despite  a  slight  decrease  in  spring 
v;heat,  Tdth  the  total  now  1,428  million  bushels.    Corn  production  is  now  forecast 
at  2, 660 'million  bushels,  47  million  more  tlian  on  July  1,     Growing  conditions  in 
the  South  were  dry,  but  otherwise  mostly  favorable  for  cotton,  indicating  a 
prospective  yield  well  above  average.     Cotton  production,  while  37  percent  more 
than  last  year,  is  still  4  percent  below  average,  because  of  a  small  acreage. 
Continued  dry  weather  extending  into  August  was  threatening  late  crops  in  a  wide 
southern  strip' from  northern  G'eorgia  across  the  Gulf  States  and  Southwest  to  south- 
ern California,  also  in  much  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  parts  of  adjacent  States, 

Some  of  the  baclcwardncss  of  crops  in  the  area  east  of  the  Roclcy  I/ountains  vras 
overcome  by  -'die  prevailing  sunshiny  v/eather  during  Jul]'-,  though  nights  were  genera li>' 
cool*    Farm  vrorl:  of  all  kinds  made  excellent  progress,  except  in  the  Northeast 
vdiere  frequent  rains  interfered  v/ith  haying  and  harvest.    Despite  less  thxin  norml 
rainfall  for  July  in  most  of  the  area  west  of  the  Ilississippi-  River,  soil  moisture 
was  mostly  adequate  to  August  1,  as  a  result  of  heavy  June  rains.     Spring  grains 
vrere  filling  and  ripening  later  than  usual  and,  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valle^'-, 
yields  MToro  held  dovm  as  m^.turity  was  hastened  by  hot,  dry  vieather,    Harvc  st  of 
wheat  ber^an  late  in  Texas  and  continued  there  as  operations  moved  northward,  posing 
a  serious  storage  and  transportation  problem.    More  than  usual  quajitities  caf  vrheat 
were  piled  on  the  ground,  but  in  most  cases  ivere  being  moved  v;ith  a  minimum  of  loss 
after  the  peak  of  harvest  passed.    Cultivation  of  corn  proceeded  rapidly  end  fields 
are  now  mostly  clean  and  laid  by;  but  the  progress  of  the  crop  varies  v/idcly,  c?von 
in  the  sam.c' field  and  locality,  as  a  result  of  the  lateness  and  difficulty  in 
planting,    -^^  Icrge  portion  of  the  crop  is  susceptible  todainage  if  first  killing 
frosts  should  occur  at  usual,  dates,  and  in  much  of  the  Corn  Belt  farmers  arc 
preparing  to  handle  a  significant  proportion  of  "soft"  com. 

The  relatively  large  aggregate  production  of  all  crops  in  prospect  August  1 
is  built  up  from  a  record  volraie  of  food  grains,  v&  above  average  outturn  of  feed 
grains,  relatively  large  tonnages  of  oilseed  crops,  as  vrell  as  heavy  production  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  special  crops.    Current  estima.tes  indicate  record  crops  of  ' 
wheat,  rice^  peaches  and  grapes;  relatively  hcc.yj  production  of  flaxseed,  soybeans, 
bucla*.eat,  tobacco,  peanuts,   sugarcane,  •  sugar ' beet s,  pears,  citrus  and  truck  crops; 
and  abovo-avcro.ge  outturns  of  corn,  hay,  oats,  barley,  sorghum  grain,  beans,  peas 
Qjad  apples.     Of  the  crops  running  slightly  belovr  average,  rye  and  cotton  are  well 
above  1946  production,TAiile  potatoes  end  .swectpotatecs  arc  belw;  last  year.    The  pro- 
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duction  index  is  1?3,8  percent  of  the  1923-32  "base,  only  2.3  points  "below  the  record 
set  in  13Ur6t  and  exceeded  only  in  that  yeare 

Sunshiny  weather  during  July  v;as  a  iDOon  to  crops,  following  the  "backward,  ; 
rainy  spring, Vegetative  growth  was  rapid,    Farmers  were  ahle  to  work  steadily,  har- 
vesting their  hay  and  grains  and  cultivating  row  crops  as  well  as  doing  some  plowing. 
July  precipitation  was  excessive  in  the  Uortheast,  and  ahout  average  in  most  of. the 
East  North  Central  region,  along  •  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Florida,  and  in  Washington 
and  other  scattered  sections.    Rainfall  was  well  "below  average,  however,  in  vir- 
tually three-fo\irths  of  the  land  area,  including  the  South,  West  North  Central, 
Great  Plains  and  Western  regions.    Over  a  large  part  of  these  regions,  rainfall  was 
only  one-fourth  normal.    Most  irrigated  sections,  except  the  large  area  centering 
around  Arizona,  had  ample  reserve  water  supplies  and  were  little  affected. "by  the 
rainfall  shortage^    But  in  an  area  in  East  Texas,  Arkansas  and  eastern  Oklahoma, 
and  another  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  adjacent  sections,  crops  were  affectedc    There  ; 
wasfalso  some  lesser  damage  in  the  Gulf -States.    Subsoil  moisture  reserves  v/ere  be- 
coming exhausted  and  unless  rains  fall  in  early  August  in  these  dry  areas  serious 
crop  deterioration  could  occur.    V/ide  extremes  in  temperature  occurred,  ranging 
from  frost  at  some  northern  points  to  several  days  of  100  degrees  and  over,  but 
averages  for  the  month  were  within'  k  degrees  above  or  below  normal. 

Feed  supply  prospects  improved  dtiring  July  so  that  the  quantity  per  animal 
unit  yill  exceed  that  in  kll  but  four  years  of  record,  though  considerably  below 
the  liberal  supply  in  19^6o    Contributing  to  this  supply  are  relatively  large  carry- 
over stocks  of  corn  and  oats,  as  well  as  larger  production  of  corn,  barley  and 
sorghum  grains,  but  less  oats  than  v;as  expected  on  July  Ig  and  a  decrease  in  live- 
stock nvffiibersft    Similarly,  the  crop  of  new  hay  together  v/ith  a  large  carryover  of 
old  hay,  provides  ample  supplies  per  animal  unit*    Pastures,  provided  with  subsoil, 
moisture  by  June  rains,  continued  to  fur-nish  good  feed©    The  reported  86  percent 
condition  has  been  exceeded  on  August  1  only  in  19^2  and  19^5  of  the  past  20  years. 
Range  pastures  were  curing  rapidly  and  while  short  in  dry  areas,  were  good  in  the 
central   and  northern  Great. Plains,    High  ranges  were  good  in  all  States,  Cattle 
and  sheep  were  in  good  condition,  except  in  dry  areas  of  the  Southwest,  where  some 
cattle  were  forced  to  move. 

Yields  per  acre  are  "better  than  estimated  a  month  ago  for  most  crops,  the 
chief  exceptions  being  spring  wheat,  oats,  rice,  sweetpotatoes  and  sugarcane  with 
relatively  small  reducfionso     The  improvements  in  yield  arc  also  relatively  small, 
but  reflect  the  better  growing  conditions  in  July.    The. huge  wheat  crop,  with  a 
slight  increase  in  rye,  will  likely  pr6vide  siifficient  grains  for  export,  so  that 
other  grains  may  not  have  to  be  substituted  in  the  19i|-7-i4-8  program.    Increases  in 
corn  and  barley,  with  a  fair  sorghum  grain  crop,  improve  the  livestock  feeding 
outlook.    The  increase  in  flaxseed,  togetht^r  with  relatively  large  first-  estimates 
of  soybeans  and  peanuts  and  a  big  increase  in  cottonseed  over  last  year,  point  to 
improvement  in  the  tight  fats  and  oils  situation.    Potatoes  moved  up  tov;ard  average, 
production  but  are  still  far  below  the  hu^e  quantity  produced  last  year.    The  broom- 
corn  crop  will  be  far  below  average. 

Milk  production  in  July,  while  showing  a  seasonal  decline  from  the  June  peak, 
was  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  only  1  percent  below  the  high  mark  set  in  July^l9^5« 
Milk  flov;  per  cow  exceeded  all  previous  records  ifor  July^  but  the  n"umber  of  milk  ; 
cows  on  farms  is  2  percent  less  th9.n  a  year  ago.    Good  pasttires  and  liberal  supple- 
mental feeding  contributed  greatly  .to  the  flow  of  milk. 
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Egg  production  per  layer  in  July  exceeded  that  of  any  other  July  of  record,  so 
that  with  the  nvraber  of  layers  '  on' farms  about  the  seme  as  a  year  ago,  total  egg 
production  was.  6  per  cent  more'  than  in  July  1946  and  20  percent  above  average.  The 
niArriber  of  potential  layers  on  farms  is  3  percent  more  than  a 'year  ago,  chiefly 
because  of  a  4  percent  increase  In  pullets  not  of  laying  agOt'    Peed  prices  in 
mid-July  were  at  the  highest  point  on  record,  alm.ost  double  the  10-yoar  average. 

Deciduous  fruit  production  on  August  1  vms  estimated  about  4  percent  less 
than  the  record  total  of  last  year,.    Only  minor  changes  in  prospects  occurred 
during  July,    CoEmiercial  apples  are  now  indicated  5  percent  less  than  last  year,  but 
slightly  above  average*    Peaches  are  still  the  fourth ' record  crop  in  succession — 
slightly  above  last  year  and  38  percent  above  average*     Grapes  are  a  record  crop 
and  the  pear  crop  is  only  slightly  below  last  year's  record.     Cherries  turned  out 
about  a  fifth  below  last  year,  but  15  percent  above  average.     Prunes  arc  about  a 
tenth  below  last  year,  but  only  slightly  belov/  average*    Apricots  are  all  harvested 
and  t\.irned  out  a  short  crop,  about  43  percent  loss  than  last  year  and  17  percent 
below  average.    Prospects  for  the  new  citrus  crops  ctc  falvoi'able  in  all  areas 
except  iirizona  where  hot  dry  ?;eather  has  caused  considerable  damage.    IJalnuts  raid 
almonds  are  better  than  average,  though  b el ovr  last  ycar*s  heavy  production,  but 
filberts  vdll  set  a  new  production  record.     Pecans,  v;hile  sharply  above  last  year's 
short  crop,  are  slightly  belo^T  average, 

'Aggregate  production  of  summer  season  commercial  t  ruck  crops  for  the  fresh 
market  is  estim.atod  to  be  11  percent  boloviT  last  summer,  but  15  percent  above 
a.verage.    The  sitallor  tonnage  this  year  results  primarily  from  a  7  percent  reduc- 
tion in  acreage,  althou^Ji  the  aggregate  yield  per  acre  also  is  somewhat  bclovj"  last 
year.    Estimated  tonnages  for  8  of  the  19  vegetables  for  which  summer  estimates 
arc  made  are  larger  than  last  year,  but  only  lima  beans 'arc  more  than  7  pcrccnb 
larger,    '•■'atcrmclons,  cucurabors,  green  peas,  ccaitaloups,  snap  boons,  eggplant  and 
svroctcorn  show  increases  ranging  from  2  to  7  percent.    Reductions  for  other 
crops  arc  much  greater,  ranging  from  4  percent  for  tom.atoes  and  green  peppers  to 
31  percent  for  onions.    Compared  with  average,  only  green  peas,  carrots,  celery, 
cabbage,  beets  and  spinach  are  lov/er  this  si uimnor.    Preliminary  estimates  of  e ar ly 
fall  production  show  sharp  reductions  from  last  jrcar  for  Domestic  type,  cabbage", 
celery  and  tomatoes.     Estimates  made  to  date,  covering  slightly  more  than '  one-third 
'of  the  entire  fall  acreage  of  commicrcial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market,  shovy.  a 
reduction  of  15  percent  from  last  year  to  a  .level  slightly  belov:  average. 

On  August  1,  tonnage  estimates  for'  four  m.ajor  vegcto.bles  for  processing,  green 
peas,  snap  becns,  s  vrcet  corn  and  tomatoes,  indicate  that  this  year's  production 
may  total  slightly  over  5  million  tons.    This  is  about  6  percent  less  than  the  1946 
produdtion  f  or  the  s  ame  crops,  but  29  percent  above  the  1936-45  average.  These 
four  truck  crops  constitute  85  to  90  percent  of  the  total  commercial  production  of 
the  11  processing  vegetables  for  which  estimates  arc  mx-dc.    The  prolonged  rainy 
season  and  unfavorable  weather  for  planting  crops  east  of  the  Rocky  fountains,  has 
been  followed  by  high  t  cmperatures.     Despite  this  it  xiovt  appears  that  this  year's 
production  may  be  the  third  largest  in  recent  years©  _  The  August  1  prospective 
production  of  3,227,700  tons  of  tomatoes  for  processing  is  about  '5  percent  less 
than  the  record  high  1946  production,  bub  about  a  third  more  than  average.  The 
third  largest  crop  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  and  freezing  is  in  prospect  for  this 
year.    Production  about  one-fifth  above  average  is  indicated  for  both  green  peas 
and  sno.p  becns. 
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CORN;    Unfavorable  vrcather  in  late  July  orer  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  a-id  South  Central 

States  had  "by  Atigust  1  almost  offset  gains  made  earlier  in  the  month.  The 
August  1  estimate  of  2,660  million  "bushels  is  ahout  2  percent  larger  than  the  July 
1  estimate  of  2,6l3  million  "busholso    Such  a  crop  would  he  19  percent  short  of  the 
1946  record  production  of  3,288  million  hushcls,  and.  the  smallest  since  19^-'l  "but 
still  slightly  ahove  average,    Tlic  indicated  yield  per  acre  on  August  1  of  31^5 
•hushels  is  5o6  hushcls  under  that  of  last  year  hut  2.1  hushcls  ahovc  the  1936-% 
average » 

Gains  made  in  the  Corn  Belt  early  in  July  vere  largely  lost  ^'hen  unscason- 
ahly  cool  vrcather  in  the  middle  of  the  month  vfas  follo\;cd  "by  hot  dry  v.rcp.thcr  in  the 
last  \-rcelr.    As  July  ended  the  Corn  Belt  vras  experiencing  a  heat  T-ravc  "hich  \ra.s 
dissipating  coil  moisture  at  a  rapid  rate.    Up  to  August  11  this  heat  vavo  had 
continued  largely  unahated. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  there  has  seldom  heen  so  much  variation  in  yicld-per-acrc 
prospects  hetv;een  States,  hetireen  areas  vdthin  a  State,  and  even  hetireen  rnd 
v.dthin  fields.    The  primary  ca.uses  of  the  wide  range  in  pro spects.. are  _i.-ret  fields; 
late-planting  due  to  vrashed,  silted,  or  droimed  out  spots?  and  hot  dxy  vcather 
in  late  July,    0?hc  August  1  indicated  yield  per  acre  in  Iowa  of  ^2  hushels  dropped 
4  "bushels  from  the  July  15  estimo-te.    It  was  2  "bushels  a"bovc  July  1  "but  5.6  "bushels 
helow  average.    On  August  1  only  a.'bout  5  percent  of  the  Iowa  corn  had  silked  comr- 
parcd  lath  75  percent  a  year  ago,    A'bout  a  tonth^  of  the  acreage  is  so  latc^it  is 
dou'btful  if  it  T.rill  make  grain,    Iowa__corn  on  Af^st  l  was  saffcriiig  from  a  heat 
wave  and  djcy  weather  which  has  continued  to  dato^    Illlnoi s, . at  ^5  "bushels,  held 
its:  July  1  prospects  hut  is  ,8  hushels  hclow  average.    As  July  ended  a  little  over 
one-fourth  was  in  tassel  compared  xath  70  percent  a  year  ago,    July  1  prospects 
in  Indiana  v/ero  maintained  "but  the  indicated  yield  of  HO  hushels  is  4  hushels  helovr 
average,    A  large  acreage  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  State  mti.st  have 
a  late  frost  if  it  is  to  mature  without  damage,    Aug-ust  1  yield  prospects  in  Ohio 
dropped  2  hushels  from  July  1  and  arc  12.5  hushels  helow  average,    Ohio  e:-oerienccd 
some  of  the  lowest  July  temperatiurcs  on  record  and  these  were  followed  hy  high 
temperatures  extending  into  Atiguct,    Less  than  20  percent  vras  in  tassel  on  August  . 
1  a?id  it  seems  tuilikely  that  more  than  half  of  the  acreage  'dll  he  in  tassel  hy 
mid-Aiig-ust,    Prohahljr  10  percent  of  the  acreage  v/as  planted  too  late  to  ma:o  grain. 

In  Minnesota  and  Ifisconsin  where  July  woa.thor  i.ras  favorahlc  the  yield  -out- 
look improved  during  the  month  and  prospects  on  August  1  were  ahove  average  even 
though  some  parts  of  Minnesota  needed  rain.    Ih  Sou.th  Dakota  a  heat  wave  hoginning 
in  the  last  week  of  July  and  extending  into  August  had  hy  AxTgvist  1  djrop::ied  yield 
prospects  one  hushel  from  July  1,    August  1  prospects  in  iTchraska,  I^issoiiri  and 
Kansas  \;ere  one  to  tvro  hushels  higher  than  a  month  earlier  hut  all  three  States 
were  e:roeriencing  a  heat  v/ave  as  the  month  ended.    In  Hehraska  only  a  third  of  the 
corn  \;as  in  tassel  hy  August  1  and  prohahly  a  tenth  of  the  acreage  is  too  late  to 
make  grain, 

■  '  Although  corn  in  the  ITortheastern  States  is  generally  late  and  weedier  than 
usual,  Atig-ust  1' production  prospects  still  shoir  an  improvement  of  5  percent  over 
those  on  July  1,    Late  planted  corn  in  the  area  needs  a  late  fall  if  it  is  to 
mature "without  frost  damage.    The  short  growth  and  thin  stands  indicate  low  silage 
yields. 


In  the  South  Atlantic  Sto.tcs  an  improved  prod.uction  outlook  from  ITorth 
Carolina  northv/ard  was  more  than  offset  hy  16wer  yield  per  acre  prospects  in  middle 
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and  upper  G-corgia.    In  the  South  Central  States  iproduction  prospects  declined  3 
percent  v/ith  Kentticky  and  Tennessee  the  only  States  to  show  an  increase.    In  the 
other  States  of  this  group  late  corn  vras  damaged  "by  hot  djry  weather.    Early  corn  is 
"made"  and  hus].cing  has  started  in  extreme  sou.thcrn  Texas. 

The  prodv-ction  outlook  in  the  V/est  is  up  9  percent  from  last  month.  In 
Colorado,  the  loading  corn  State  of  this  group,  prospects  in  the  Arko.nso.s  Valley 
are  the  "best  in  history  and  soil _ moisture  in  the  nonr-irrigated  areas  is  ample.  In 
Montana,  the,  only  State  to  show  a  decline  from  July  prospects,  hot  djry  weather 
ca\:ight  corn  in  the  silking  stage, 

TJHEAT:    Total -wheat  production  of  1,^27,7^7,000  loushels  .  set  an  all-tine  record,  and 

is  272  million  "bushels  above  last  yearns  1,155,715,000  "bushel  crop,  —  the 
previou-s  record.     Important  wheat  States  whose  19^7  all-wheat  production  is  the 
highest  on  record  are  ITeliraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  ITew  Mexico,  Colorado  and 
Idaho.    Production  now  indicated  is  d.ovai  slightly  from  the  July  forecast  mainly  "be- 
cause spring  irheat  prospects  declined  more  than  the  increase  in  winter  \-;heat. 

The  mnter  irheat  productioai  estimate  is  1,095»6'!|8,000  bushels  —  the  first 
■billion-"bushel  mnter-wheat  crop,  'and  nearly  222  million  'bushels  a"bove  the  19^6 
prod.uction  of  87^  million  "bushels. 

The  spring  wheat  prod.uction' estima.te  of  _ 332,099»000  "bushels  is  over  ^0  mil- 
lion "bushels  a"bove  last  yearns  281,822,000  "bashel  crop.    Lack  of  rainfall  and  the 
heat  in  late  July  reduced  yield,  prospects  across  the  northern  plains^  from  Minnesota 
thrcrv^  Montana  and  in  dryland  spring  wheat  areas  of  Id.aho,    Prod.uction  prospects  ' 
declined  11  I/3  million  "bushels  during  July,  largely  in  North  Dalcota,  Montana  and 
Id.aho,       Both  durum  and  other  springy  wheat  were  affected, 

Dyrum^  wheat  prod.uction  of  4-5,73^,000  "bushels  is  up  10  million  "bv-shels  from 
last  yearns  production  of  nearly  36  million;  while  other  spring  wheo.t  is  estimated 
at  286,365,000  "bushels  —  40  million  a"bove  the  246  million  last  year,  ' 

Conditions  throughout  the  194-7  season  were  uniformly  good  for  growth, 
maturity  and  harvesting  of  t-zinter  wheat  in  the  Great  Plains  area  and  the  principal 
North  Central  States  east  to _  Indiana,    In  Ohio,  New  York  and  Mchigan  prolonged 
excessive  rains  interfered  vdth  harvesting  and  ca\.ised  loss  of  matured  grain  "by 
lodging,  sprotiting  in  shocks,  and  wet  harvested  grain.     In  the  soi^.thern  Groat 
Plains  Sto-tes  hs.rvestcd  yields  turned  out  lower  than  C3':^pected  "before  completion  of 
harvesting,  _ "but  that  area  still  h3,s  the  largest  wheat  prod.i^ction  on  record.  The 
effect  of  iddespread  use  of  improved  varieties  in  Kansas  is  reflected  in  the 
yield  of  20,0  "btishels  per  acre.    Yields  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois  .and  Indiana, 
turned  ov.t  "better  than  crrpoctcd.  a  month  ago,    Montana  and  Id.aho  'vdnter  wheat 
matured  vlthout  evidence  of  damage  from  the  heat  and  shortage  of  rainfall  in  July, 
Oregon  winter  irheat  did  not  fully  recover  from  the  May  dro^^ght,  and  also  suffered 
\musually  heavy  losses  fx-ora  hail.    The  season  in  I'/ashington  was  generally  good  for 
vdnter  wheat  except  for  the  May  drought  cond.itions  in  the  Big  Bend,  area. 
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Spring;  wheat  yields  were  affected  hy  the  lack  of  rainfall  and  high  tem- 
peratures which  occurred  during  July  a-cross  the  northern  Plains  and  in  dryland 
spring  wheat  areas  of  Idaho.    In  Minnesota,  "both  durum  and  o'ther  spring  v;hcat  were 
only  moderately  affected*    Prospective  yields  are  the  same  as  July  1,  "but  one  : 
iDUshel  under  last  year.    Deterioration  from  the  July  heat  was  greatest  in  west>- 
ern  comities  of  North  Dakota  and  in  Montana  and  Idaho*    Even  vfith  the  decline 
during  July  in  all  spring  v;heat  yields  of  one  tushel  in  Horth  Dakota  and  2 
"bushels  in  Montana  their  August  1  prospective  yields  are  3  "bushels  and 
"bushels* respectively  a'bove  last  year  when- drought  was  severe  in  June,  Timely' 
occurrence  of  rain  in  Washington  Tsenefited  spring  wheat  and  yield  prospects  im- 
proved diiring  July,  "but  at  the  indicated  22.0  "bushels  the  State's  yield  is  2-|- 
"bushels  under  last  year.     In  Oregon  spring  wheat  "benefited  "by  the  timely  rains, 
and  v/as  not  damaged  "by  hail  as  much  as  winter  wheat* 

The  U.  So  winter-v;heat  yield  of  20.1  "bushels  per  harvested  acre  is- 
2,1  "bushels  above  last  year  and  is  ,6  "bushel  a'bove  the  highest  previous  yield 
of  19.5  "bushels  in  19^?e     Spring-wheat  yield  at  17.1  "bushels  per  acre  also  ^ 
is  2  "bushels  a'bove  last  year  and  is  the  highest  since  19^3e     The  record 
spring  wheat  yield  of  19.^  iDushels  was  in  19^^2# 

OATS?     Vfith  lov;er  yields  indicated  as  of  August  1  in  the  major  producing  ; 

States  of  lov/a,  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  "isconsin,  the  total  oat  pro- 
duction prospect  declined  2  percent  during  July.     The  indicated  production  as 
of  August  1  is  1,223,62^^,000  iDushelSj  19  percent  less  than  the  record  19^6 
crop,  "but  5  percent  more,  than  the  10-year  averafce.     The  reduction  from  19^6 
is  mainly  due,  to  a  decline  of  11  percent  in  acreagec 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  is  31.5  "bushels  pomparcd  with  32.1 
"bushels  a  month  ago,  314-, 6  "bushels  in  19^6  and  the  10-year  average  of  31.2 
"bushelsc    Much  variation  is  reported  in  nearly  all  States,  primarily  "because 
of  an  unusually  long  planting  period.    Widespread  damage  from  root  rot 
particularly  on  older  varieties  is  reported  from  some  of  the  leading  States,. 
Dry,  hot  v/eather  has  also  reduced  prospects,  especially  on  late  planted  fields. 
Test  weight  per  bushel  is  reported  to  "be  low  in  fields  where  yields  arc  poor. 

Harvesting  is  well  along  though  difficulty  with  v/et  weather  v/as  re- 
ported in  some  eastern  States,  Some  lodging  caused  waste  in  the  fields.  In 
some  Western  States  the  crop  improved  during  July,  especially  in  irrigated 
areas.  In  the  North  Central  States,  the  nev/er  disease-resistant  varieties 
are  reported  to  "be  yielding  much  better  than  some  of  older  ones,  but  over- 
all yield  prospects  in  this  area  declined  somewhat  during  July. 
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BMLEY;  .The  1947  barley  crop  of  209,84-5,000  bushels  is  10  percent  larger  than  the 

1946  crop  and  about  1  percent  larger  than  average,^   This  is  the  largest 
crop  since  1943  but  is  one-third  smaller  than  the  record  production  of  429  million 
bushels  in  1942,  .  _  ,  , 

Prospects  improved  about  2  percent  or  5  million  bushels  during  July,  Harvest 
yields  are  reported  above  early  expectations  in  all  States  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes  except  Minnesota  where  prospects  are  the  same  as  a  month  ago,   .In  the 
important  mid-Vjest  barley  States  of  Ilinnesota,  I'^orth  and  South' Dal:ota  much  of  the 
crop  had  reached  m.aturity  by  August  1,  but  some  late  plantings,  particularly  in 
North  Dakota  and  northern  liinnesotr.  ivere  adversely  affected  by  the  hot,  dry  aveatlier 
in  late  July, 

The  indicated  jdeld  of  26,2  bushels  per  acre  is  1  bushel  more  than  the  1946 
yield  and  about  5  bushels  above  average.     The  yield  is  lo\7er  than  last  year  in  all 
States  in  the  north  east  quarter  of  th^  country,  except  Indiana  and  Illinois* 
All  other  States  except  Virgmia,  ITashington  and  California  have  yield  prospects 
equal  to  or  higjher  tho.n  last  year, 

RYE;     Production  of  rye  is  now  estimated  at  25,405,000  bushels,  oG  percent  m.ore 

than  last  year's  Ioy:  production  of  18,635,000  bushels,  but  still  only  about 
tvro-thirds  of  the  10- year  average  production  of  38  m.illion  bushels. 

Harvesting  is  nearing  com^pletion  under  favorable  conditions,     -^ields  are 
turning  out  about  as  expected  earlier  in  the  m.a.jor  producing  areas  mth  the 
exception  of  Nebraska  Yiiere  severe  hail  storm.s  during  July  added  to  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  i^ay  freeze.    Yields  in  the  Pacific  Northv/est  are  below  earlier 
expectations  vrith  lower  yields  in  Oregon  reflecting  frost  damage  greater -than 
evidenced  last  month;  and  deterioration  in  Iiontana  due  to  insufficient  moisture 
supplies  to  carry  the  crop  to  m.atui"ity,     Tlie  II,  S^.^rield  of  13,0  bushels  per  acre 
is  about  a  bushel  more  than  either  the  1946  yield  or  average, 

BUG  r:.. TIE  AT;     Production  of  buclcivheat  in  1947   is  estimated  at  8,931,000  bushels, 

almost  2  million  bushels  more  than  either  the  1946  production  or  the 
10-year  average.     This  indicated  increase  in  production  is  due  m.ostly  to  the  larger 
acreage  for  harvest. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  is  estii-iiated  at  521,000  acres.     This  is  about  one- 
third  larger  than  lasfjrear's  590,000  acres  and  about  one-fourth  larger  than  the 
10-year  average  of  4-15,000  acres.     In  all  States  the  acreage  is  equal  to  or  above 
that  harvested  last  year,  but  increases  are  greatest  where  continuing  spring 
rains  prevented  farriers  from  carrying  out  their  intended  plantings  of  other  crops, 
mostly  corn  and  soj^besn-S,     In  Pennsylvania,  hov;ever,  irhere  frequent  rains  throu^ 
July  upset  planting  intentions,  the , acreage  is  lower  than  earlier  expectations 
although  above  last  3'"ear,     Seed  in  the  Ilev;  York- Pennsylvania  area  r/as  scarce  end 
costly  at  planting  time. 

The  crop  has  made  a  good  start,  with  satisfactory  grov-'th,  but  development  has 
varied  v;idely,  with  some  fields  in  bloom  while  in  other  fields  plants  are  just 
emerging.     These  late  seedings  mil  need  a  late  fall. 

The  indicated  yield  is  17.1  bushels  per  acre.     The  1946  yield  was  18,2 
bushels  and  the  10- year  s.verage  16,8  bushels,.. 
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FLAXSEBDt    The  third  largest  flaxseed  crop  of  record  is. indicated  \-)y  Av^-tist  1 

conditions,    Prodv.ction  is  estimated  at  39 , ^!-80 , 000  tv-shels  compared  vdth 
22,962t000  bushels  in  19^1-6  —  an  increase  of  72  percent.    The  record  crops  were 
40,976,000  and  50,009,000  Wshels  in  19^2  and  19^3 ,renpectively. 

Prospects  improved  r.'.lightly  more  than  a  million  "bushels  dxTing  July  as  yields 
are  expected  to  exceed  earlier  indications  in  tvo  important  States,  Miniiesota  and 
South  Dalrota,    Field  prospects  are  unchanged  from  a  month  ago  in  ITorth  Dakota  and 
a. half  hushel  less  in  Montana.    All  importsjit  States,  however,  have  alsove  average 
yield  prospects.    For  all  States,  the  indicated  yield  is  9.7  "bushels  com-Darod  vath 
9.4  in  1946  and  the  average  of  8.5  iDushels. 

Early-*so\-ni  flaxseed  is  in  good  condition  end.  nearing  maturity  in  the  imi-; 
portant  producing  States  of  Minnesota,  North  PaJrota  and.  South  Dakota.    A  few  ad- 
vanced fields  had  "been,  cut  "by  An.eu.st  1,    Late-sovm  flaxseed  has  developed  unevenly 
and  is  not  ezrpected  to  yield  as  vrell  as  e-^rly  plantingSo 

RICE!    A  record  rice  crop  of  ne  ~rly  75  million  "bushels  is  indicated  for  the  Nation, 

althor.gh  Louisiana  crop  prospects  declined  r,onewhat  during  July,  The 
74,885s000  "bushel  product!  on  now  in  prospect  exceeds  last  year's  previous  record 
"by  o;oov.t  31/3  million  "bushels.    The  1,623,000  acres  for  harvest  is  the  largest 
acreo-se  of  record.    The  indicated  yield  of  46,1  hushels  per  acre  is  ,5  "bushels 
a'bove  I945  and  1946  yields,  "but  is  1,3  "bushels  "below  averageo 

In  Arkansas,  the  crop  was  planted  early  ajid  most  of  the  acreage Jias  made 
good  growth©    Early  varieties  of  rice  are  "beginning  to  head.    Recent  hot,  dry 
V/eather  has  caused  a  shortage  of  irriga-tion  water  in  some  areas,  "but .  so  far  grovrers 
have  "been  a"ble  to  keep  the  crop  adequately  watered.    In  Louisiana,  no  rain  of  con- 
seq_uence  has  occtirred  in  the  rice    area  since  the  third,  week  of  Jime,    Because  of 
the  prolonged  hot,  dry  weather,  irrigation  water  is  short  and  some  damage  from  salt 
water ^  cofld  occur  unlesn  siifficicnt  rain  comes  soon.    Some  early  varieties  have 
"been  harvested,  "but  harvest  i/ill  not  "become  general  until  around  mid-Av^st.  In 
Jexas,  the  crop  is  reported  to  "be  in  good  condition  and  is  now  malcing  good  pro- 
gress after. a  rather  poor  start.    Early  planted  rice  is  nearin;,'  matrrity  vdth 
harvest  getting  underway  in  Matagorda  Countyc      In  California,  a  good  rice  crop  is 
in  prospect. 

Earn  stocks  of  old  rice  in  the  southern  rice  area  on  August  1  are  estimated 
at  55,000  "bushels,  a  relatively  small  o.tiantity  considering  the  record  crop  last 
year,     California  f -.rm  stocks  are  negligi"blee 

ALL  SOB.g-H'OMS  EOR  J5AIH;    Present  prosnects  point  to  the  r-mallest' product! on  of 

sorghums  for' grain  since  19^0.     This  93,190,000  iDushels 
nov^  indicated  compares  ilth  the  1946  crop  of  106,737 jQOO  hushels  and  the  average^ 
of  92^124,000  bushels,    a" sharp  reduction  in  the  acreage . to  he  harvested  for  grain 
accounts  for  the  decrease.    The  indicated  yield  of  I7c3  hushels  per  acre  is  1,5 
"bushels  above  las':  year  and  is  2^1  "bushels  a"bove  average » 

The  estimated  5,391,000  acres  is  the  smallest  acreage  since  1939  of  all  _ 
sor^iJiujns  to  "be  harvested  for  grainy  a"bout '  20  percent  "below  the  acreage  harvested  ; 
in  1946  and  about  7  percent  below  average „      A  reduction  in'acrer.,.:;e  to  be  haryest-_ 
ed  for  groin  is  indicated  in  all  but  sev^n  Stateso    Indiana,  Illinois,  lo\raj  ITorth 
Dolcota  Md  Lo-jisiar>.a  show  no  change:  ond  Alabama,  and  Ncir  Mexico  report  311^  increase 
of  35' ond  IQ  percent  rer-pectively.     In  the  three  States  of  E,?jisas,  0klaJiom.a,  and 
Texas,  vhevc.  usually' about  85  percent  of  the  Nation'^s  acreage  is  harvested,  acreage 
reductions  of  12,  10,  and  24  percent,  respectively,  cjre  shov/n. 
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I'-ansas  S'Orghuns ' -vTere  '  plqinted.  late  ■  but  the  crop  is  , making  rapid  r-rov.'th.  hot, 
dry  vreather'  since  August  1  my  .Qayise  some  •  damage 'unless  sufficient  rain  comes  soon. 
The  crop  in.  Oklahoma 'Was  planted  ;late-i^  ^than  usUal  but  is  , reported  to  be  in  good 
condition  in  m.ost  areas,  '  'Harvest  .of  sor.ghums  for  grain  is  completed  in  Southern 
coiTiTiercial  areas  of  Te:ca's  and  is  making  rapid  progress  in- the  central  and  south 
central  counties.     Good  yields.  a,re  being- reali zed  in  these.., areas.     The  crop  has 
ms.de  good  grorrfch' 'in' the  northern  Jligh- Plains  ■  area  where  moisture  is  sufficient  but 
sorghums  are -beginning  to  suf  fer  from- lack  of  moisture  in  other  areas,  -i^^^arly 
sorghums  are  maturing  rapidly ,  in  , the  southern  -Ugh  Plains  and  Lovf  Rolling  Plains 
counties 'where  -rains  'are 'needed  for  both  early  and  late  plantings.  .  . 

S0YDE/Zj3;    A  1947  prodxic'tion  of  138  million  bushels  of  soybeans-  is  •  indicated  from. 

August  1  conditions,  .  This  is  about  9  million  bii she  Is  less  than  the 
record  1946  crop  and  is  less  than  any  crop  since  1941  but  is  still  far  above  the 
10- year  average  of  118  million  busliels, 

A  large  part  of  the  crop  in  the  Liajor  producing  aro.as  v/as  planted  late. 
Planting  in  som^e  areas  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  July,     Some  of  this  late 
acreage,  especially  in  parts  of  the  'vfest  North  Ce:atral  Sta bes, ,  has,  had  little  or  no 
rain  since  planting' and  is  begiiming  to  shoi-v  the  effects  of ,  dry  .weather,    A  yield 
of  17.7  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  indicated  from  August  1  conditions*     This  is 
Y;ell  beloiT  the  high  yield  of  20,5  bushels  last  year  and  the  lovrest  since  194-0, 

In  the  heavy- producing  North  Central-  area  planting  continued  for  an  unusually 
long  period  -  from  early  May  to  late  July,  _  The  condition  of.  the  crop  varies  as 
widely  as  the  planting  dates,  ranging- from  e::cellent  prospects  to  near  failure,  . 
Yields  arc  expected  to  be  below  last .year  in- all  States  of  the  area  except  in 
Kansas, '■Pi^isconsin,  and  North  Dakota, 

In  Ohio  a  large  part  of  the  a.creage  -v/as  planted  in  late  June  and  early  July» 
Growth  has  been  ■si-ovf  In  some  areas  due  to  cool  and  dry  weather  since  planting  tim.e 
but  considering  the  lateness  of  planting  the  crop  m.ade  fairly  good  progress. 
Soybeans  in  Indiana,  jrade  good  grovfth  during' July  but  is  later  than  usual.  In 
Illinois  the  -  crop  .developed  satisfactorily  altb.ough  much  of  the  acreage  was  planted 
late.     Some  l,ocalit-ies  'wore  beginning  to  need  rain  by  the  end  of  J-uly,     In  lov/a, 
the  early  plante.d- beans  are'  doing  v/el,l  but  man;/  of  the  late  planted  be9n.s  have  had 
little' rain  since,  planting,'    Conditipn.s  'in  the  "-"tate  vary  v;idely».. 

The  South  Atlantic  and" South  Central  States  have  had  a  favorable  season  and 
yields  are  expected  to  be  well  above  average  -and  about  equal  to  the  good  yields  of 
last  year, .       •  . 

C OPrPB AS ;    August  1-  condition  of  cov.peas,  reported  at  77  percent  of  nory.ial,  is  1 

point  above  last  August  and  2  points  above  the  10- year  average.  The 
groiTing  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  crop  over  much  of. the  covrpea  area,' 
Condition  is  .above  or 'near  average  in  all  producing  States,  except  Louisiana, 
T/here  dry  v-reathor  lias  ' caused -considerable  deterioration.     In  South  Carolina,  one 
of  the  largest  producing  States  the  crop  has  m.ade  good  grovroh,  end  ^/-icld  prospects 
are  above  both  last  year  and  average,     Texas-,  another  heav)"-- producing  State,  has' 
near  average  prospects  v/ith  condition  reported  tPie   same  as  last  year* 

The  acreage  of  corneas'  planted  alone  for  all  p-urposcs  as  esti:x.ted  in  Juljr  is 
about  8  percent  less  than  in  1946  an.d  the  sm.allest  since  estimates  ViTcrc  started  in 
1924,     The  production  of  peas  thus  will  ,J)e  sr.ip.ll,   if-  about  the  usual  proportion  is 
harvested  for  peas,  even  if  yields  ti-'.rn  -out  better  than  average, 
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PEAMJTS:    Productioh  of  peanuts  from  the  acreage  for  nicking  and  threshing  is  indi- 
cated at  2,137  million  i30unds«    '^hic  is  somevhat  higher  than  last  year  vrhen  2,036 
million  pounds  were  harvested  and  compares  with  the  19^2-iJ-6  average  of  2,106  million 
pounds.    This  would  "be  the  sixth  consecutive  year  v^ith  a  -nroduction  of  over  2,000 
million  pounds «    The  acreage  for  nicking  and  threshing  is  somewhat  lov^er  than  a  ye^^r 
ago  3.10^.000  acres  compared  with  3,13^,000  acres  last  year« 

In  the  ^irginia.-Carolina  Area.,  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  indicated  at 
460,000,  ahout  2  percent  aUonre  last  year«    Weather  has  been  good  this  season,  and 
ahove  a,verage  yields  are  expected©     Gulphur  dusting  and  land  plaster  a-o-nlications 
have  "been  extensive  in  the  commercial  areas  and  pegging  is  progrea^nng  satisfactorily. 

In  the  Southeastern  Area,  the  acreage  for  nicking  and  threshing  is  about  k 
percent  below  last  yea.re    However,  the  acreage  decline  is  more  than  offset  by  good 
yield  prospects o    The  crop  got  off  to  a  late  start  and  onsiderable  re-ola.nting  was 
hecessaryp    July  weather  was  generally  favorable.    Rainfall  vras  inadenuate  in  some 
sections,  but  pea.nuts  appeared  to  withstand  this  dry  weather  better  than  other 
crops.    Little  worm  damage  has  been  ret)orted« 

The  outlook  in  the  Southwestern  Area  is  fairly  good  although  not  so  -oromising 
as  last  yearo    There  was  little  change  from  last  year  in  acreage  but  yields  are 
Gixpected  to  be  lovrer.    Dry  weather  has  retarded  the  cron  in  '^exas  and  rain  is 
needed  in  Oklahoma^    Harvesting  and  marketing  of  nevr  cron  neanuts  have  begun  in 
southern  Texas « 

DRY  BEMS;     Dry  bean  prospects  innroved  slightly  during  Julyo    A  production  of  l6,4 
million  bags  (uncleaned)  is  forecast  as  of  August  1,  about  200,000  bags  higher  than 
a  month  ago  and  k  percent  higher  than  last  year's  I6  million  bags«    The  19^7  pro- 
duction is  about  equal  to  the  1936-^1-5  average  but  is  higher  than  for  any  year  prior 
to  19'^, 

In  the  I^"^ortheast  the  condition  of  the  crop  varies  widely  by  localities  and 
even  by  fields  in  the  same  locality. 

Much  of  the  acreage  was  planted  late  in  both  New  York  and  Michigan,.     In  Few 
York  some  fields  are  making  good  progress  althouth  many  are  vreedy  beca.use  wet  v^-'-'-a 
weather  interfered  vdth  cultivation  and  there  ha.s  been  some  damage  from  bean  beetles 
and  from  root  rot  on  wet  soilso    Michigan,  beans  are  in  all  stages  of  development r 
The  best  fields  are  thrifty  and  making  excellent  progress,  while  some  fields  are 
near  failure o    Yield  prospects  for  the  two  States  show  no  change  from  a  month  ago. 

Dry  beans  in  the  Forthvrestern  area  as  a  whole  made  good  progress  during  July, 
Idaho  prospects  declined  slightly  from  last  month  but  are  still  above  average. 
Yield  indications  held  the  same  or  improved  over  July  1  in  the  other  States  of  the 
axea. 

In  the  southwestern  (Pinto)  area  conditions  held  up  well  except  in  ^^ew  VeT:- 
ico  vrhere  dry  weather  is  beginning  to  damage  the  dryland  beans,  especially  in  the 
Estancia  Valley« 

California  conditions  on  August  1  were  more  favorable  than  a  month  earlier. 
Large  and  Baby  Limas  made  good  progress  except  iii  sonre  ^by' Lima  fields  where  moisture 
reserves  are  lowo  "Other  bean"-orospects  in  California  also' improved  i'll  spi'te- p^  some 
deterioration  in  a  few  localities  due  to -.extremely  high  temperatures  and  deficient 
soil  moistureo  ; 
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DRY  PEAS!     The  indicated  dry  pea  crop  of  6,5^^000  iDags  (lOO  pounds  uncleaned  "basis) 
shows  an  increase 'of  305,000  "bags  dm-ing  the  past  month,  hut  is  382,000 
hags  heloi^r  the.  6,926,000  hags  produced  in  19^-6o     The  19'4-7  estimated  crop  is  34  pcr» 
cent  ahoff-c the  10-year  average  of  ^,870,000  hags,  hut  ahout  ^0  percent  smaller  than 
the  record  19^3  crop  of  10,903,000  hags. 

Yields  per  acre  are  higher  than  a  month  ago  in  all  important  States,  The 
August  1  yield  of  1,276, pounds  per  acre  is  77  pounds  helow  19^6  but  56  pounds  ahove 
the  average  of  1,220  pounds  per  acre. 

Ahout  79  percent  of  the  Nation's  dry  pea  production  is  in  Washington  and_ 
Idaho  where  yields  are  expected  to  average  1,300  and  1,380  pounds  per  acre,  re- 
sp'ectively.     The  early  crop  in  Washington  yielded  poorly  because  of  dry  weahter  h^-t 
later  plantings,  which  are  approximately  90  percent  Alaskas,  has  done  wellc  Com- 
hining  of  the  late  crop  will  start  around  August  15«    The  Idaho  crop  is  yielding 
unusually  well  except  in  the  eastern  portion  where  frost  injury  occurredo 

The  513*000  acres  for  harvest,  the  fourth  largest  acreage  of  records  exceeded 
only  in  19^3,19^14  and  19^5^  compares  with  5125000  acres  harvested  in  19^6  and  the 
10-year  average  of  386,000  acres* 

TOBACCO:    Production  prospects  for  all  tohaccos  improved  slightly  during  the  month 

with  a  crop  of  2,126  million  poimds  indicated  on  August  1,    This  would 
he  ahout  8  percent  helow  the  record  crop  of  last  year  when  2,312  million  pounds 
were  produced,  hut  second  in  size  only  to. that  cropo 

The  prospective  production  of  flue-cured  tohacco  is  1,296  million  pounds, 
ahout  1  percent  ahove  the  forecast  a  month  ago,  and  compares  with  1,352  million 
pounds  harvested  in  19^60    Plantings  were  later  than  usual  and  much  irregularity 
continues.    Harvesting  of  tjrpe  ik  is  ah  out  .-completed  and  marketing  is  v;ell  advanced. 
Good  grov;ing  "weather  in  early  Juljr  hr ought;  ahout  improvement  in  types  12  and  I3 
which  account  for  all  the  increase  in  flue-cured  tohaccoo    Progress  at  harvesting 
and  curing  time  was  satisfactory  for  the  hulk  of  the  crop  .of  types  12  and  13, 

Production  of  hurley  tohacco  is  indicated  at  508  million  pounds,  1^  percent 
ahove  the  prospect  a  month  ago,  hut  nearly  17  per-cent  loiver  than  last  year 'I  s  re- 
cord crop  of  61^  million  poiinds*    Excessive  rainfall  and  cool  weather  retarded 
growth  in  parts  of  Kentucky.,  and  progress  was  not  up  to  normal  in  North  Carolina,, 
In  Tennessee  and  "Virginia  conditions  v^ere  very  favorahle  during  the  month  and 
improved  yield  prospects  in  these  States  accounted  for  most  of  the'  increase  in 
hurley  production  prospects^     The  average  yield  in  Kentucky  was  unchanged  from  the 
July  1  estimate.    There  is  little  hasis  for  judging  quality  yet,  hut  present  pros- 
pects indicate  a  thin  leaf  of  good  quality. 

The  Maryland  crop  is  reported  as  making  fair  progress  hut  production  is  in- 
dicated well  helow  the  record  19^6  crop. 

Prospective  production  totals  of  the  dark  tohaccos  are  down  suhstantially  ... 
from  last  year.  Dark  air-cured^  at  ^0,7  million  pounds,  compares  with  48.4  in  .; 
19^6*  The  forecast  for  fire-cxared  tohacco  is  97o5  million  pounds,  or  ahout  89  per- 
cent of  the  19^6  crop  hut  well  ahove  recent  year  averages* 

Production  of  cigar  tohaccos  is  indicated  at  1^9,6  million  pounds.;  ahout 
lo9  million  ahove  1946e    Fillers  are  up  6  percent,  wrappers  up  1^,  and  hinders 
down  5  percent  as  compared  with  last  years 
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COmiEBCIAL  apples;        The  ^ation^s  commercial' apple  crop  is  estimated  at 

113»589»000  "bushels,  up, roughly,  2i-  million^  iDuphelr.  from 
the  Jviy  forecast.    IThis  is  5  percent  less  than  the  19k6  crop  of  il9,4lO,000 
hv-shels,  "but  slightly  aiiove  the  1936-^5  average  production  of  112,896,000  "bushels. 
Improved  prospects  in  four  Horth  Atlantic  States  account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
gain  d-uj-ing  July,    For  the  Eastern  States  as  a  group,  the  August  1  forecast  is  up 
1^9  million  "bushels  from  the  July  estimate.    In  the  Horth  and  South  Centra,l  States, 
apple  production  prospects  show  only  minor  changes  from  the  early  estimate.    But  in 
5  of  the  8  "Ifestern  States  production  prospects  have  moved  upv;ard  irith  improved 
grox-dng  conditions,  -  T  '  " 

The  California  &ravenstein  harvest  is  nearing  completion.    Late  varieties 
in  California  have  sized  well  and  sho^-r  improved  prospects  over  July  1.    In  Oregon^ 
sizes  idll  "be  atove  average  if  normal  grox-.dng  weather  continues.    Production  of  alL 
varieties  is  indicated  ahotit  the  same  as  last  year  trith  ITewtox-ms  slightly  less  and 
Delicious  slightly  more  than  last  year.    Picking  of  Delicious  in  the  Hood  River 
district  i/ill  not  "begin  until  the  second  week  of  Septem"ber^  as^most  apple_growers 
vjill  "be  harvesting  pears. until  then.    The  prospect  in  the  commercial  counties  of 
"i'/ashington    remains  unchanged  from  the  July  estimate  of  33»852$000  "bushels  (or. 
eq.uiyalent  packed  "boxes).    The  season  is  10  days  ahead  of  usuo.l.    Apples  are.sizir^ 
rapidly  —  some  Delicious  apples  in  the  lower  Yal-ciraa  "Valley  are  large  enoUi'^h  to 
pack,    July  temperatures  in  the  irrigated  fruit  districts  varied  from  warm  to  hot, 
hut  at  the  close  of  the  month,  cool  nights  vrere  hringing  color  to  the  fruit, 
Colpr~pi eking  of  Red  Delicious  will  "begin  in  a  few  orchards  in  lower  valleys  in  ... 
mid-Aug-ast,    Worm  damage  to  tfashington  apples  is  practically  nil  this  season  due;  . 
to  general  use  of  DDT  sprays,  .hut  groi/crs  in  several  localities  of  the  T/enatchee- 
Qlcanogaii  ■  and  Yakima  districts  are  having  difficulty  i.-.dth  control  of  Red  and 
Pacific  mites  and  V/ooly  aphis,    A  record  crop  of  Red  Delicious  i/ill  he  harvested 
generally  beginning  Septem'ber  1  \-.d.th  peak  harvest  a'bout  mid-Septen"ber ,    The  set  on 
V/inesap  trees  nov.^  appears  to  "be  heavier  than  indicated  a  month  ago,  hut  Stayman 
and  Uewtoim  prospects  are  not  as  good  as  in  19^6, 

Apples  in  Idaho  are  sizing  well  and  the  main  Jonathan  harvest  \A11  hegin 
a'bout  Septemher  10,  .  In  Colorado.  aDples  are  _d.eveloping  satisfactorily  ond  crop 
prospects  have  improved  over  the  State  except  in  the  Canon  City  area  where  hail 
damaged  some  orchards  during  July,    Montana's  apple  prospects  are  poor  in  Car"bon 
covnty,  fairly  good  in  Ravalli  coimty,  and  are  very  good  in    Flathead  coimty. 

Slightly  ahove  average  apple  crop  prospects  are  indicated  for  the  Central 
States.    In  Chi o« there  is  much  less  insect  damage  than  average,  hut  the  rapid 
spread  of  scah  is  causing  losses' in  many  orchards.    Crowing  conditions  v;ere  not 

-favora'ble  for  apples  in  Michigan,  Ifi r.consin.  and  Minnesota.  Production  prospects 
in  these  States  declined  hecause  of  a  heavy  djrop  of  fruit  in  July,  some  storm  ; 
damage,  and  the  spread  of  scah  to' many  orchards..    In  Michigan,  good  crops  arc  ex- 

-pected  from  Kent  county  northvrard,  hut  the  crop  is  light  and  spotted  in  the 
so\rthxre stern  counties.    Production  of  most  .Michigan  varieties  vdll  "be  smaller  than 
last  year  v/ith  the  outstanding  exception  of  Baldvdn  apples,  vdiich  are  c:o:ected 
to  he  nearly  douhle  the  small  crop  of  19^6e     Indiana^s  apple  prospects  show  no 
change  from  the  July  estimate  which  v;as  8  percent  ahovc  average,^  Harvesting  of 
-  Duchess  and  ITealthy  apples  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  was  in  full  stdng  the 
last  v/cek  of  July,     Some  lower-grade  fruit  is  heing  dujnped  there,  this  y^ar. 
Prospects  for  late  varieties  imroroved  during  the  past  month.    In  Missouri,  sum.mer 
apples  were  harvested  hy  iate  July.    C-rov/ers  v;ill  start  picking  Jonathans  in  late 
August  or  early  Septemher,    Kentucky' s  apple  prospects  declined  slightly  during 
July  hut  in  Tennessee,  grov;crs  reports' indicated  no  change  from  Julyl.  In 
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Arkansas,  anrple  moisture  supplies  during  July  increased  production  prospects  in  the 
importajat  commercial  orchards  of  the  northwestern  cotmties. 

Apple  prospects  in  the  Eastern  States  improved  atout  5  percent  during  July 
as  favorable  weather  conditions  stimulated  sizing  of  fruit.    In  "Eeir  York,  the  crop 
is  generally  sizing  well  follovang  substantial  rainfall  during  July,    Some  early 
varieties  are  nov/  being  marketed,  and  are  a  little  short  of  good  color  due  to  too 
much  cloudy  vreather  during  the  month.    In,  the  Ontario  area»  the  Baldmn  crop  looks 
good  bu-t  Mcintosh  have  a  rather  light  set.    Scab  damage  is  severe  and  large  por-  . 
tions  of  some  individual  crops  will  undoubtedly  be  diverted  to  processors,    Hew  ; 
England^  s  main  apple  harvest  vail  start  in  early  September,      A  good  crop  of  Bald- 
wins is  ercoected  —  a  fair  crop  of  Mcintosh  —  and  a  relatively  poor  crop  of  Red 
Deliciou.s,    In  Uev;  Jersey,  the  Starr  apple  harvest  is  over  and  grovrers  were  picking 
Duchess  and  T/illiams,    In  the  northern  fruit  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Baldian 
trees  are  carrying  a  full  set  of  frmt  in  most  orchards,  but  "spotted"  produ.ction 
is  the  rule  for  most  other  varieties,    July  rainfall  in  the  Adams-Eraiilclin  district 
v/as  fairly  heavy  and  aided  sizing  of  apples*  ~  " 

0?he  Maryland  apple  crop  improved  during  July  as  ample  rainfall  aided  sizing. 
Spray  programs  were  interrupted  by  wet  vreather  and  some  orchards  "are  shovjing  heavy^ 
insect  infestation.    Virginia's  relatively  small  apple  crop  is  set  irregu2r-rly  by 
orchards  and  communities,  except  that  hillside  and  mountain  orchard.s  generally  have 
the  best  set  of  fruit,  while  m.any  valley  orchards  are  bare^    Growers  in  the. Win- 
chester district  estimate  the  smallest  crop  in  26  yearso    Best  prospects  in  Virginia 
are  located  in    Patrick,  Pranlvlin,  Bedford,  Roanoke,  and  Botetourt  counties,  Suhh 
mer  varieties  have  been  marketed  and  picking  of  Grimes  and  Jonathan  mil  begin 
about  September  1,    Delicious  apples  mil  be  ready  duTing  September  and  growers 
will  start  harvesting  Yorks  about  October  1,    In  I'fest  Virginia,  the  apple  crop  is 
very  spotted  —  many  orchards  set  little  or  no  fruit  vrhile  others  have  nearly  a 
full  crop.    Golden  Deliciou.s    appear. to  have  set  the  heaviest  of  all  important 
varieties.    Harvesting  of  Transparent  and  Wealthy  apples  is  completed.    In  a  few 
days,  growers  mil  start  picking  H.W.  Greening  and  Mcintosh  varieties,,  and  by 
September  1  mil  be  harvesting  Grimes  and  Jonathan.    The  North  Carolina  apple  crop 
made  normal  grov/th  during  Jtily  and  the  main  harvest  will  begin  about  September  1. 

PEACHES!     The  peach  crop  is  now_ estimated  at' 86,783 ,000  bushels  —  slightly  larger 

than  the  previous  record  of  86,6^1-3,000  bushels  in  19^6  and  38  percent 
above  the  10-year  average  of  ^2, 936, 000  bu.shelSt  Production  prospects  declined 
l»273j000  bushels  during  July,  as  redv.ctions  in  California  and  the  southern  States 
more  than  offset  the  improved  Michigaji  outlook. 

The  Soiithern  States  —  principal  soitrce  of  peaches  in  the  East  in  July  and 
early  August  —  produced  an  estimated  total  of  22,611,000  bushels.   .This  is  10 
percent  less  than  the  record  large  19^5  total  but  2  percent  above  last  year,_  The 
Augu-st  estimate  is  dovm  k  percent  from  Ju.ly  1  due  largely  to  small  sizes  aiid_v;orm 
damage.    The  harvest  season  is  from  10  days  to  2  wedcs  later  than  usual.  The 
main  harvest  mil  be  completed  in  most  commercial  areas  by  mid-August,    In  Arkansas . 
dry  vreather  in  late  July  red.u.ced  sizes  of  Elbertas,in  the  ITashvi lie-Highland  area 
but  did  only  slight  damage  in  the  Clarksville  area.     In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
dry  weather  has  reduced  sizes  and  worm  damage  has  been  heavy.      A  higher  than  usual 
proportion  of  the  crop  is  being  sold  locally  and  to  truckers. 
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Kentucky  s.nd  Termessee  are  harvesting  above  average  size  crops  about  2  vreeks 
later  than  usual,    Jr'eak'  harvest  is  occurring  during  the  first  2  ■■.reel:s  of  August, 

\^irginia  expects  1,800,000  busliels — 40  percent  above  average  but  only  about 
two-thirds  of  last  year's  record,     liarketings  of  early  peaches  occurred  during  July 
but  the  peak  of  .Georgia  Belle  harvest  vail  occur  around  p.id-Av.gust,  end  of  Slbertas 
from  August  15  to  25,    This  is  about  10  d  ays  later  tlian  usual,    -iest  Virginia  has 
about  an  average  size  crop  and  Maryland  abo.ut  a  tenth  below  average,  v;ith  most 
active  harvest  expected  in  both  States  the  last  vreek  of  August  and  the  first  fevf 
days  of  September,    The  Delaware  crop  is  very  short,  only  tvro-f ifths  of  average. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  production  prospect  is  about  a  fifth  above 
average  but  slight ly  below  last  year's  harvest.     The  season  is  from  5  to  10  da^.^-s 
later  than  usual.    Now  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  peaches  were -being  rmrketed  during 
July  but  the  nest  active  harvesting  AArill  take'  place  in  New  Jersey  the  last  three 
vreeks  of  August  and  the  first  vroek  of  September  and  in  Pennsylvania  from  about 
August  20  to  September  5,     The  NeiT  York  crop  is  sizing  \7ell  with  harvesting  of  early 
varieties  starting  in  the  Hudson  Valley  about  August  10  and  Golden  Jubilee  in  the 
Lake  Ontario  counties  about  August  20,    Most  active  harvest  is  expected  from 
September  5  to  25  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  last  2  weeks  of.  September  in  the  Lake 
Ontario  area. 

In  the  ilidwest,  large  crops  are  in  prospect.     The  North  Central  States'  total 
of  10,378, 000~b u'siie  Is  is  15  percent  above  1946  and  66  percent  above  average, 
Illinois  v;ith  2,363,000  bushels  has  the  largest  crop  since  1941,    A  good  rain  for 
final  "svrell"  is  needed,  especially  in  the  Ccntralia  area,     Harvesting  of  Hale 
Havens  began  August  1  in  Ilassac  County  and  Elbcrtas  mil  start  about  August  12,  In 
the  Anna  area,  .  Elbqrtas  will  start  abo'ut  August  15  and  reach  the  peak  aboivt  August 
25,    The  Centralia  area  should  have  peak  harvest  about  August  27,     In  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  most  active  harvest  will  occur  the  last  two  weeks  of  Augu.st  in  southern 
countie s  and  the  last  vroek  of  Atigust  and  the  first  tv^o  weeks  of  Septcr±icr  in 
northern  counties.     In  Hichigan,  losses  from  brovm  rot  and  poor  pollination  wore 
not  as  heavy  as  indicated  on  July  1,     The  crop  is  novj-  forecast  at  4,836,000 
bushels,  only  5  percent  below  the  record  large  1945  and  1946  crops,  Sizes^appear 
bettor  than  last  year  and  heavy  tliinning  has  boon  necessary  in  many  orchards.  Host 
active  harvest  v/ill  occur  the  first 'three  v;eeks  of  September,  about  10  d  ays  later 
than  usual.    The  His  sour  i  crop  of  1,288,000  bushels  is  over  twice  the  averaj^o  pro- 
duction and  17  percent  above  1946,     Peak  harvest  is  expected  the  second  vrcdk  in 
Au,5pj  st  • 

In  the  ITest,  prospects  declined  about  a  million  bushels  during  July  duo  nostly 
to  smaller  sizes  in  California,  especially  of  Clingstone' varieties.    The  early 
ond  midsoason  "clings"  were  rapstly  harvested  hy  August  1,  a  v/eek  to  10  days  earlier 
than  usual.    Harvest  of  California  Clingstones  will  be  active  during  August  and  end 
about  September  20,    Freestone  p'cache s  are  likevdsc  early  and  the  harvesting  for 
drying  of  important  varieties  such  as  Huirs  and  Lovolls  began  at  an  earlier  date 
tlian  usual  in  nearly  all  localities.    Harvest  of  Freestones  should  bo  active  until 
the  end  of  August  and  shipments  xiill  continue  into  October,    Clingstone  varieties 
are  placed  at  22,502,000  bushels,.  3  percent  beloiY  the  record  large  1946  crop  and 
Freestones  at  13,501,000  bushels  are  4  percent  belov:  the  1946  record.     The  Colorado^ 
production  is  indicated'  20  percent  above  average  and  6  percent  above  1946  but 
declined  aboub  5  percent  during  July  due  to  an  uj.iusually  heavy  "drop"  in  Ilcsa 
County,    The  Delta  County  crop  continues  unusually'-  promising.    Volume  shipments 
from  Colorado  are  expected  between  August-  18  and  September  5,    Harvest  of  the 
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record  large  V/ashincton  crop  of  2,97v,000  bushols  should  "bo  most  active  the  last  3 
vrcelcs  of  Augus^U*!!     ElBoFTa  harvest  v;ill  start  the  first  week  of  August,  to  he 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  Hales,    Picking  for  processing  will  be  at  a  peal:  the 
last  half  '  of  August.     Idaho,  Utah,  and  Oregon  have  largo  crops  and  New  Ilcxico  a 
snail  one,.  *~ 

PEARS:     The  Nation's  pear  crop  is  c  stinated  at  34,200,000  bushcls-*-onc  percent 

less  than  last  year's  record  but  16  percent  above  average,     July  v:as 
favorable  for  development  of  the  crop  in  all  three  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
Both  Bartletts  and  fall  and  vdnter  pears  show  inpr ovciac nt ,    For  Vfashington,  Oregon 
cjid  California  the  Bartlett  crop  is  placed  at  19,564,000  bushels  in  comparison  with 
20,253,000  last  year,  and  fall  ond  winter  pears  are  estimated  at  7,437,000  bushels 
this  ^^ear  and  7,675,000  last.    The  crop  in  Pcnjiisylvania  and  liichigan  is  below 
average  and  last  year»    The  New  York  crop  is  moderately  lower  than  average  but 
above  1946,    The  harvest  season  is  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  in  the  '•''est, 
but  one  to  two  weeks  late  in  the  East, 

California  Bartletts  are  placed  at  11,418,000  bushels— 2  percent  above  1946 
and  21  percent  above  average.     Fall  and  vdnter  pears,  at  1,792,000  bushels,  arc 
2  percent  above  last  year  and  35  percent  m.oro  than  average.    Volume  harvest  of 
Bartletts  started  about  July  10  r.nd  should  continue  through  the  first  week  of 
September,,    Most  active  harvest  of  Hardy's  mil  occur  from  August  5  to  25  and  the 
late  varieties  from  the  last  vrcck  of  September  vntil  the  end  of  November, 

wg sh ingt on  Bart le 1 1 s  arc  estimated  at  6,080,000  bush©ls--10  percent  b clow 
1946.  but  24  percent  above  average.     Other  varieties  at  2,174,000  are  2  percent 
above  1946  cjid  16  percent  above  average.     Car  lot  movement  of  small- size  Bartletts 
from  early  mxituring  sections  began  July  22,  eight  dajrs  earlier  than  last  year. 
Because  of  the  early  season  and  a  lighter  set  than  a  year  ago,  sizes  arc  large 
for  this  time  of  year.    Harvest  for  both  fresh  :rxirket  and  processors  will  be 
active  the  last  3  weeks  of  August,     Harvest  of  vdnter  -pears  vrill  start  about 
September  1  and  be  active  throughout  the  month, 

Oregon  Bartletts,  at  2,066,000  bushols,  are  12  percent  bclovr  last  year  but 
22  percent"  above  average.     Other  varieties  at  3,471,000  bushels  are  8  percent  below 
1946  but  46  percent  above  average.     The  season  is  about  10  d ays  earlier  than 
usual  in  the  P^ogue  River  section  of  southwest  Oregon  v/herc  the  Bartlett  harvest 
will  be  most  active  from  August  5  to  20  and  other  varieties  from  about  August  25 
to  Septem.bcr  25,    At  Hood  River  the  season  is  about  2  y/eeks  earlier  than  usual. 
The  Bartlett  harvest  in  this  area  will  be  heavy  'the  second  and  third  vreek  of 
August  and  harvest  of  other  varieties  the  first  tbjrce  weeks  of  September, 

GRf.PES:    A  record  largo  United  States  grape  crop  of  3,166,950  tons  is  indicated 

by  August  1  conditions.    This  is  two  percent  more  than  last  year  and  23 
percent  more  thi.an  average. 

In  California ,  where  93  percent  of  the  covxitvy^  s  crop  is  being  produced,  a 
record  production  of  2,943,000  tons  is  expected  in  compcrison  vd.th  2,918,000  tons 
in  1946  and  the  10-ycar  average  of  2,385,000,     The' Calif  omia  total  consists  of  ' 
1,692,000  tons  of  raisin  varieties  this  year  !:n.d  1,604,000  last; 'table  varieties, 
612,000  tons  this  year  cjid  630,000  last;  cjid  vrine  varieties,  639,000  tons  compared 
with  684,000  in  1946«    The  grape  harvest  is  from  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  thaji 
usual.    Out-of-Stc.te  shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless  totaled  2,  623  cars  tlirough 
July,  about  tv/ice  the  volume  of  last  year. 
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A  reeofd  large  Wsdhington  crop  of  Zl.^MDO  tons  I5  Indicf^ted  "but  a  heavy  vind 
ntorm  in  the  lower  Yakima  Valley  on  July  10  reduced  the  State's  tonnage  900  tons 
below  the  July  1  estimateo    Harvest  of  Concords  in  the  Yakima.  Valley  cror)  is  ex- 
pected to  6tart  soon  after  Sexitember  1  and  will  "be  followed  by  harvest  of  EuroDean 
varieties  about  10  days  "to  -two  weeks  later^    This  is  about  2  weeks  earlier  than 
usual • 

In  the  eastern  States,  above  average  cro-ns  are  indicated,    '^he  combined  total 
for  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Michigan  of  l^i-^",  100  tons  exceeds  last  year  by 
12  percent  ajid  the  average  by  18  percent,,    '^he  Arkansas  crop  is  estimated  at  11,600 
tons,  7  percent  above  last  year«    Rains  are  needed  for  sizinge 

QITRUS;     Condition  of  oranges  from  the  19^7  bloom  v^as  renorted  at  71  -oercent  on 

August  1  this  year  compared  with  80  percent  on  August  1  last  year  and  the' 
10~year  average  of  73  percentr    Grapefruit  condition  v^as  reT)orted  at  68  -oercent  on  • 
August  1  this  year  com.pared  with  69  nercent  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  of 
65  percentr 

Harvest  is  completed  for  all  19^1-6-^7  citrus  crops  except  Valencia  ora.nges, 
summer  grapefruit  and  lemons  in  California^ 

Growing  conditions  in  Florida  continued  favorable  during  July.    'Fruit  is 
sizing  rapidly  and  late  bloom  fruit  may  "catch  ut)". 


In  Texas .  moisture  was  becoming  critically  short  in  late  July;  however,  a 
tropical  storm  the  first  part  of  Avg.ust  swept  the  entire  citrus  areao    Heavy  rains 
saturated  the  soil  and  replenished  moisture  supplies  which  had  been  deficient  for 
several  raonthso    Ma.ny  localities  had  received  no  rainfall  since  late  May  and  irri- 
^t-ion  water  had  been  barely  adeauate«    Despite  the  hot, dry  vreather,  citrus  trees 
and  fruit  held  xro  remarkably  well  and  because  of  the  recent  rains,  -nrospects  are 
now  very  favorable  for  the  19^7-^8  cro-ns,. 

In  Arizona,  an  unusually  hot,  dry  spring  and  •  a  shortage  of  irrigation  vrater 
resulted  in  a  light  set  and  poor  develoiDraent  of  fruit  in  many  groves.  Irrigation 
water  continues  short,    Navel  oranges  havethfe  uoorest  pros-pefits  and  gra.-oefruit  the 
best  of  the  Arizona  citrus  cror)S« 

Growing  conditions  in  California  continued  favorable  during  -Tuly.  ProsTJects 
are  good  for  all  19^7»*^8  California  citrus  cror)S« 

About  20  million  boxes  of  California  Valencias  from  the  lQi4-'^-^7  cror)  were 
available  for  harvest  after  August  1  this  year  com-oared  with  about  11  million  boxes 
last  year.    About  a  million  boxes  more  lemons  were  ava.ila.ble  for  use  after  August  1 
this  year  than  last  year« 

PLUMS    MID  PRUI'IES;    Production  of  T)luins  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated  at 

82,300  tons  compared  with  106,000  tons  in  19^6  and  the  10-year 
average  of  75,580  tons«    The  prospec-tive  California  crop  droDTDed  from  8^4-, 000  tons 
on  July  1  to  78,000  on  August         Early  maturity  has  reduced  the  volume  of  Cali- 
fornia pliims  that  will  be  harvested  and  shinr>ed«    Rather  heavy  culling  is  taking 
place.    The  season  is  not  e>T)ected  to  last  as  long  as  usual«' 

The  California  dried  prune  production  is  estimated  at  212,000  tons.  The 
19^+6  total  was  213,000  tons  and  the  10-yer>r  average.  200,600  tons.    E^rly  matiirlty 
io  expected  this  year  with  most  active  harves>t  from  August  20  to  Sentember  20. 
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ostlnated  .'tlglol  " P"'-P°°^£       Wn,  Washlnnton  coid  Idaho  is 

averace  of  130,580  to°L  -  m     if  f  v,itrT57. 65rTWTr-1946-Sd-the 

Production  in  eastern  SJoJr    t  n   3-''='.  ^I'-e  ="V"llost  since  1940. 

In  wostern  Oro'on  -nd  "I'm?  f     '^^i^Ston  is  aboTo  last  year  and  average  b4 
seasdn  is  earlTSnf  h'rvesS'Jn^e^:  crop  is, only  about  a  fourth  of  average.  '  The 
for  oamdn.  abouti  -i;*  22  ..?-b         5!     f?"""         "°*"Et°n  expeoted  to  start 
In  the  lewSr  Y°"i4  VaSev  of  e.  ?  °'°  u  \°."!  ^  °f  September, 

by  wind  on  Jul^t^    i^o^V-Mn-,   ^       '''jshington  there  was  sor.e  loss  of  tonnage 
vdU  occur  fron  sSiAu'^t^t  n  rt7o^=\°^,^^==*<'™  ^•'^'^hinston  and  Orecon  pru;;os 
large  one.-46  percent  fboyeYgir  "'^^f °P*«"*«'--    Tho  M^ho  prune  crop  is  a  record 
.o-.tart  about^ugu^:  t^^Z^^Jl^^^^ZIJZ^Z:    '^^^-^^  ^=  ^ - 

1936..45  avera-e.  buf he\°ov/*?:T'  is  1"  point  above  the' 

^re  in  prospec^-'foral^'feSr^VML  v^rL-r:'"*?'  1.  1946.    Good  crops 

and  Kadota..    In  the  centr.TsSi'joaquIn  V  i  7^  ^.f "  >'  v'"=-"°' 

recent  years.    A  heavy  tonn-re  o<-  I'T^^  1      "^Y  "^^s  are  maturing  earlier  than  in 

during  August.    Conditlenf'^Carifo^:  a  oll^o^at'^S"*"'  *°  P^^'" 

of  a  year  ago  and  below  averare.    D^^eloS^S?^  at  50  percent  is  slightly  below  that 
irregular  to  date.  With  .any  gLs":i;i~::,i;-^^Jf^^^^^^^^  ' 

1946  total  of  37,800  tons  but  70  „e^^   +  'T"^'^  Percent  be  lew  the  record  large 
10  days  earlier  tha^  usml!    In  sore  of  tL°"°  ^^""T-  '^^'^'"^-'^  "''"P  '*>°'-* 

varieties  began  the  first  wee.   ori^4st!  %:ri«'^i  r"i'"  '''r-«=W-E  of  oarly 
active  from  nicUAujust  until  .^c he  n?S^f  Om  1^^^°=*  ^'iH  bo  most 

Kovember  1.    In  the  nonirrira+od  O^l-ooor  and  continue  until  about 

usual,  but  this  is  offL"  bflrV™  ^cf^:-'°'  *°       =--11-  ^^an 

ei;  oy  very  gooQ  conditions  m  irrigated  orchards. 

pereen^S/Llrb1ri3°;er±°'^'"  ^=  Pl°--<J        69,200  tons-4 

61.000  tons  is  l.loo  tors  ZcZr  California  forecast  at' 

the  central  and  coastal  com^Ss      C  Z       '    '         *°  l'a™rable  Conditions  in 
8  percent  below  last  year  Krt  BrpercL^e^X.^^e!"''^""^* 

percdni^  St"^r=^ssrdiB^^  ^  ■ 

The  crop-  is  ecrly  rath  Iiarvest  e-rocl.T^  \  I  10o6-45  average  of  4,300  tons, 
heavy  the  last  week  ef  Sept:t:t:f  tt'f iriti  ^^^T^  ^^^^  : 

?s°.:^re\\lma^?cT:t*\°93^0OO^t:s":       ^^^^r^'^"  -ah 
season  and  the  1936-45  aver-ro  of  ??i   r,T!  =°°P"-^°'5  ^-^H  338.700  tons  last 

was  completed  earlier  than  uZ-l      S^d  ,  t  "  ^ililS^iis..  =l*i°ot  Harvest 

percent  sraller  than  lndi='ted"on   it?^    lo""  "  °stin,at^d-Et-160  .  000  tons-9 
average.    Tfa^hington  apr ic^rhorvcst \™s'        ff^"'?  °"  "-'^  '■''^       P--"*  °f 
by  August  ir-T7fe^^tion  is  est™  at  TrL If       ""'"'y' P^d^i^S  soctions 
cent  above  1946.    Dtah  nroductio^t,  „  ""^^^  °'  2^'°°°  *°"s  and  3  per- 

than  reported  on  JJ^l'Sd^^Je^^eJ^t^Sl^r^lf sf  seison.'""""'*  ^^"^^ 
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PECANS;    rpj^g  2.9147  pecan  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to-  106,320,000  pounds,  v;hich 

will  be  39  percent  above  the  short  19^6  production,  'but  1  percent  smaller 
than  the  10-year  average  crop  of  107,78^,000  pounds. '  Of  the  total  prospective 
crop,  14-6,967,000  pounds,  or       percent,  are  expected  to  be  improved  varieties. 
Seedling  pecans  are  indicated  at  59 » 353 t 000  pounds.     Geogia  and  Oklahoma  largely 
account  for  the  sharp  increase  in  production  compared  with  last  year.    The  19^7 
production  is  expected  to  be  less  than  last  year  in  ]?lorida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

In  Georgia  the  crop  is  "about  two  vreeks  later  than  usual  and  reports  indi- 
cate that  insect  and  disease  damage  is  heavy  in  some  areas.    Nut  case-bearer 
damage  is  prevalent  in  Oklahoma  and  shedding  is  becoming  serious  in  heavily  in- 
fested areas. In  tfce important  central,  southern  and  southeastern  areas  of  Texas  the 
nut  case-bearer  has  taken  a  heavy  toll.    Some  deterioration  has  been  caused  by 
extremely  dry  conditions.    The  better  crops  in  Texas  are  in  counties  along  the 
Red  River  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State »    The  set  of  nuts  in  Loui  siana  is  poor 
and  shedding  is  prevalent.    Heavy  rains  during  the  blooming  season  in  Mississippi 
caused  poor  pollination  and  a  light  set  of  nuts.    Production  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year  but  about  in  line  with  the 
I936-U5  average  production* 

CHERRIES;    With  harvesting  virtually  completed  in  all  areas  of  the  12  commercial 
States,  the  19^7  cherry  crop  is  about  3  percent  larger  than  estimated 
on  July  1.    Hov/ever,   the  total  crop  at  182,530  tons,  is  21  percent  be-low -the  19^6 
crop,  although  I5  percent  above  the  1936-^5  average  production. 

The  estimate  of  sweet  cherry  production,  at'  83»020  tons,  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  July  1  estimate,  2b  percent  less  than  I9H6  production  and  about  equal  to 
the  10-year  average.    Production  of  svreet  cherries  in  Michigan,  Utah,  New  York 
and  some  of  the  other  minor  producing  States  exceeded  July  1  expectations  but  did 
not  offset  decreases  in  Oregon  and  Ohio.    The  crop  was  unusually  light  in  Oregon 
where  spring  freezes  and  heavy  rains  at  harvest  time  reduced  tonnage  to  only  a 
third  of  last  year's  crop  and  about  one-half  of  average.     Idaho's  crop  was  cut 
to  tv70-thirds  of  the  large  19^6  production.    Washington  and  California  came  through 
the  19^7  season  with  crops  9  and  I5  percent,  respectively,  below  last  year's 
production. 

Sour  cherries,  now  estimated  at  99«510  tons,   show  an  increase  of  7  percent 
over  the  July  1  estimate  but  a  decrease  of  I5  percent  from  the  large  19^6  crop. 
Sour  cherry  production  has  shovm  a  sharp  upxmrd  trend  in  recent  years  and  the 
I9I4.7  crop  is  22  percent  larger  than  average.    Abundant  moisture  during  July  favored 
sizing  and  added  considerable  tonnage  in  the  important  producing  States  of  New 
York  and  Michigan.    Most  of  the  decrease  below  last  year's  large  crop  is  due  to 
some  freeze  damage  and  poor  pollination  weather  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylvania . 

POTATOES:     Conditions  favored  development  of  potatoes  during  the  past  month  and 

the  AUi^ust  1  prospective  crop  of  36l,793iOOO  bushels  is  10  million 
bushels  larger  than  the  July  1  estimate.     The  crop  generally  improved  in  the 
eastern  and  central  part^  of  the  U.S.  but  declined  slightly  in  the  west  during  July. 
The  crop  now  indicated  is  only  U  percent  below  the  1936-^5  average  production  of 
376,122,000  bushels  despite  a  reduction  of  23  percent  in  the  acreage  for  harvest. 
Compared  with  I9U6 — the  year  of  record-high  yield  and  production — indicated  produc- 
tion is  down  2U  percent  and  the  acreage,  for  harvest  has  been  reduced  I5  percent. 
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The  yield  of  I65  "bushels  indicated  for  19^7  is  33  "bushels  above  average.    It  has 
been  exceeded  only  by  the  IZk  bushels  harvested  in  19^6. 

For  the  18  surplus  late  States,  a  crop  of  2^7,177,000  bushels  is  indicated. 
This  is  -.5--5  million  bushels  larger  than  the  July  estimate  for  these  States.  Last 
year's  production  was  325,395,000  bushels  and  the  1936-I+5  average  for  these  States 
is  259,593,000  bushels. 

Prospects  improved  last  month  in  the  eastern  late  potato  States  except  up- 
state New  York  where  the  crop  is  "spotty.".   Some  muckgrown potatoes  in  this  State 
have  suffered  from  excess  water.    Blight  has  appeared  in  some  muck  areas.    On  Long 
Island,  digging  of  Cobblers  has  progressed  slowly  as  vines  have  remained  green  and 
tubers  have  continued  to  add  tonnage.     In  Pennsylvania,  favorable  temperatures  and 
adequate  rainfall  stimulated  growth  of  potatoes  during  July  and  the  crop,  though 
planted  late,  is  in  good  condition.    In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  potatoes  grew 
rapidly  during  July  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  most  fields  were  in  full  bloom. 
Above-average  rainfall  of  the  past  month  created  a  condition  favorable  for  late 
blight  in  this  State,  but  no  serious  outbreak  of  this  disease  had  occurred  to 
August  1.     In  other  Uexir  England  States,  prospects  improved  during  July  and  the 
handicap  of  late  planting  has  been  mostly  overcome. 

During  the  past  month  the  crop  improved  in  each  of  the  late  producing  States 
in  the  central  part  of  the  country  except  Minnesota,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  mth  pros- 
pects declining  only  in  lov/a.-    However,  by  August  1  some  areas  in  the  central 
States,  especially  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  'Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  were  needing  additional  moisture  for  continued  satisfactory  growth.     In  North 
Dakota  the  moistxire  supply  is  very  good. 

There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  production  indicated  for  the  western  States 
during  July.    Frost  damage  during  the  last  three  days  of  June  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
California  appears  to  be  more  serious  than  first  expected.    The  reduction  in  crop 
prospects  in  these  3  States  was  partially  offset  by  improvements  in  the  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Washington  crops  i^rith  record-high  yields  indicated  for  the 
last  two  States.     In  eastern  and  parts  of  south-central  Idaho  son©  fields  were 
set  back  about  two  weeks  by  the  June  30  frost  and  now  are  more  susceptible  to  early 
fall  frosts.     In  Klamath  County,  Oregon,  stands  are  poor  and  the  crop  was  hard  hit 
by  frosts  of  the  last  three  mornings  of  June.     In  contrast  to  the  Klamath  area, 
prospects  in  the  Crook- Deschutes  area  and  in  Malheur  County  of  Oregon  are  very 
favorable.     Frost  damage  in  Calif oirnia  was  confined  to  the  Tule  Lake  area.     In  the 
San  Luis  Valley  of  Colorado  the  crop  is  exceptionally  promising.     In  western 
Colorado,  prospects  are  goodv     Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  the  G-rand  Junction 
area  and  the  Fruita  Section  of  this  State  was  about  three-fourths  complete  on 
August  1.     In  Washington,  cool  growing  weather  throughout  most  of  July  was  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  late  potatoes  and  of  early  potatoes  remaining  undug. 

Production  in  the  S  intermediate  States  is  placed  at  32,05^,000  bushels 
or  11  percent  above  the  July  1  estimate.     For  these  States  this  is  almost  an 
average  crop  but  16  percent  below  the  19^6  production.     The  sharp  increase  diiring 
July  reflects  largely  the  higher  yields  indicated  for  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey.     In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  rains  delayed  harvest  and  permitted  tubers 
to  add  much  additional  tonnage.     In  New  Jersey,  rains  during  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  past  month  caused  tubers  to  grovr  rapidly  and  the  indicated  State  yield  is 
only  k  bushels  below  the  record-high  yield  harvested  in  19^+6.    By  August  1 
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harvest  of  tho  coimnercial' e arly  crop  v/as  practically  corapletc  in  each  of  the 
intornediate  States  except  Nev;  Jersey.    In  this  State,  practically  all  Cobblers 
had  been  harvested  and  growers  vrore  getting  ready  to  dig  Katahdins* 

Estimated  potato  product  ion' of  58,652,000  bushels  for  the  12  oarly  States 
is  27  percent  below  the  1946  crop,  but  17  percent  above  average*    Harvest  of  the 
early  crop  in  these  States  is  complete ♦    Dry  weather  has  delayed  planting  and 
development  of  the  small  acreage  of  late  potatoes  grown  in  some  of  the  early  States 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  coimtry, 

S'.'.'ZET P ?T AT OE S ;     The  Nation's  prospective  sv/eetpotato  crop  ivas  reduced  about  3 

percent  during  July,  largely  by  dry  weather  in  the  South  Ccaatral 
States,    A  crop  of  60,238,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  August  1  condition,  10 
percent  less  than  the  1946  production  of  65,807,000  bushels  and  6  percent  below 
the  1936-45  average  of  64,200,000  bushelse    A  yield  of  93  bushels  per  acre  is  in 
prospect,  compared  vdth  98  bushels  in  1946  and  the  average  of  87  bushels.    Only  in 
Illinois,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  are  .prospective  yields  above  those  harvested  in 
1946,  but  above-average  yields  are  indicated  for  all  States  e:ccept;  Louisiana  and 
Illinois, 

The  ITcv/"  Jersey  crop  was  im.proved  by  beneficial  rains  diring  the  first  tv7o- 
thirds  of  July,     In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the  crop  as  a  vrholc  improved  during 
July,  with  better  prospects  in  Delaware,  I'aryland  and  Wortli  Carolina  offsetting 
tho  dec  line 'in  Florida  v/hile  the  crop  licld  its  ovra.  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia, 

In  each  of  the  South  Central  States,  except  Tennessee,  the  prospective  crop 
declined  during  July  because  of  dry  weather ,    By  August  1,  rainfall  \rc:s  badly 
needed  in  a  large  part  of  this  section  of  the  coiAiatry, 

j-Iarvest  of  the  early  crop  has  begun  in  most  of  the  importcjit  producing  States 
\vith  car  lot  shipments  reported  from  Alabama,  California,  J'lorida,  Louisiana,  ^outh 
Carolina  end  ^' irginia '  prior  to  August  1,    C^rlot  shipments  from  Alabama  exceed 
those  before  August  1,  1946  as  the  acreage  of  early  sweetpotat oes  was  increased  in 
Baldwin  County  this  year,    July  shipments  from  Louisiana  were  considerably  belov/ 
those  of  1946  because  of  the  late  season,  reduced  acreage  and  IcaTer  yields  this 
year, 

HOPS:    flop  production  for  '^J'ashington,  Oregon  and  California  is  estimated  at  • 

49,520,000  pounds— 7  percent  boloi'/  1946  but  22  percent  above  average.  The 
Augvist  estimate  is  down  7  percent  from  the  Jvxly  1  forecast,  largely  because  of 
unfavorable  July  grovdng  cqjiditions  in  ""jVashington  and  Oregon. 

The  Vfashington  crop  is  no\T  estimated  at  20^060,000  pounds— tv;o  percent  above 
1946  and  58  percent-  above  average.    Cool  July  vrcathcr  and  a  strong  mnd  on  July  10 
reduced  the  yield  prospect.    The  early  c  rop  is  ripening  unevenly  with  sorx  cones 
almost  nature  end  others  still  in  the  burr  stage,     In'tJie  Yakima  Valley,  harvest 
of  Early  Clusters  will  start  the  third  week  of  Augi^st,  reach  a  peak  the  last  vrcck 
of  August,  aril  last  through  the  first  vrcek  of  Soptombcr,    Harvest  of  Late  Clusters 
should  occur  the  first  3  'v;ee]:s  of  Scptem.bor  v/ith  peak  harvest  about  the  tenth. 

The  Oregon  crop  is  novr  estim.ated  at  15,960,000  pound3--l;l  pcrcoirt  bclov/  last 
year  and  7  percent  below  average.    Hops  did  not  develop  well  in  July  because  of 
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mildew  and,  aphis  damage  earlier  in  the  season,  and  cool  July  weather.    The  crop  is 
maturing  earlier  than  usual  and  unevenly.    The  Early  Fuggles  variety  is  about 
harvested  with  yields  generally  light. 

California  production  is  placed  at  13,500,000  pounds— .8  p.ercenb  heloY;-  last 
year  but~24  percent  above  average #    July  rraatlier  conditions  were  favorable  for 
hops  in  both  Coastal  yards  and  the  Sacramento  Valley*    The  Saci*aiaento  Valley  shov/s 
the  principal  effect  of  early  ripening  but  cool  weather  lias  tende'd  to  even  up 
maturity  of  the  cropi 

SUG-i\P.  3I:BTS;     Production  of  sugar  beets  in  1947,  is  estimated  at  12,086,000  tons^ 

This  is  about  14  percent  above'  the  1946  production  and  compares  T/iih 
the  average  of  9,617,000  tons.    The  present  indicated  production  would  be  the  high- 
est since  1940  when  12,194,000  tons  were  produced.     Indicated  yields  per  acre  in 
all  of  the  important  producing  States  either  remained  unchanged  or  increased  during 
the  past  month.    The  average  yield  for  the  United  'States,  13,6  tons,   is  0«3 
ton  above  Jul^''  1  and  1»3  tons  above  average. 

Fairly  good  progress  vms  reported  during  July  in  the  Lakes  Area,  where  the 
crop  was  adversely  affected  by  heavy  rains  and  cool  weather  dua-ing  the  early  part 
of  the  season.    Hov/ever,  rains^  are  now.noedcd.    Thinning  opei'ations  vrere  generally 
later  than  usual  in  these  State's.    In  the  far  -'cstern  States,  conditions  are  good 
and  ample  irrigation  water  is  available.    No  serious  disease  or  insect  damage  has 
been  reported.    Harvesting  of  fall-planted  beets  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
'^alif  is  about  completed. 

If  the  indicated  production  of  sugar  beets  and  cane  materializes  coid  sugar 
recovery  is  near  normal,  about  2,  350,000  tons  of  sugar  (rav/  equivalent)  or 
2,  196,000  tons   (refined  equivalent)  Y;ould  b e  produced  from  this  year '  s  .continental 
cone  and  beet' crops.    This  ivould  consist    of  appr oxiraatoly  1,860, 000  tons  of  beet 
sugar  and  490,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  (rav/  values).    Such  a  production  vrould  be  about 
21  percent  above  1946  end  the  1936-45  average.    Ho  official  estirxi.tc  of  sugar 
production  is  made  mtil  December. 

SUG/-EC/.HE  FOR  oUG/Jl  AIID  SEED;    August  1  conditions  indicate  a  production  of  sugar- 
cane for  sugar  and  seed  of  6,420,000  tons  compared 
with  5,957,000  tons  last  year,  and  the  10- year  average  of  6,049,000  tons.  Less 
favorable  conditions  in  Louisiana  .resulted  in  a  4  percent  decline  from  production 
indicated  a  month  ago. 

In  Louisiana,  dry  vroather  and  cool  nights  d.uring  July  retarded  the  crop, 
particularly  stubble  cane.     The  crop  is  reported' tvro  to  si::  weeks  later  tlian 
avcrage . .aj.id  rain  is  urgently  needed.     In  Florida,  "heavy  raans  in  the  southern  "part 
of  the  State  have  not  seriously  affected  the  crop.  ,  .  ' 

BR  0  one  OR  H;     The  1947  production  of  broomcorn  brush  in  the  sij:  commercial  States 

is  estimted  at.  33, 200  tons.    This  i  s  24  percent  sraaHer  than  last 
year's  crop  of  43,900  tons,  28  percent  smaller  than'the  1936-45  average  of  45,813 
tons,  and  one  of  the  five  smllest  crops -since  1915, 
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The  smaller  production  this  year  is  due  mainly  to  the  reduction  in  acreage;, 
plantedo  Larger  yields  per  acre  in  a  majority  of  States  partly  offset  the  30-per- 
cent reduction  in  acreage  indicated  for  harvest  this  year. 

Only  in  Hew  Mexico,  where  drought  during  the  past  two  years  kept  produc- 
tion at  a  low  level,  is  the  prospective  19^7  'broomcbrn  crop  larger  (15  percent) 
than  that  of  19^1-6,    Production  prospects  are  smaller  in  a*ll  other ''States. .  The 
crop  prospect  is  Illinois  39  percent  smaller  than  last  year;'  Texas,  32  percent! 
Colorado,  26  percent;  Oklahoma  25  percent;  and  Kansas,  22  percent  smaller* 

Acreagg  for  harvest-  is  estimated  at  209,000  acres,  the  smallest  of  record, 
30  percent  smaller  than  the  298,000  acres,  harvested  last  year,  and  25  percent 
smaller  than  averageo 

In  Texas,  harvesting  is  practically  completed  and  a  lar^e  part  of  the  crop 
has  "been  sold.    In  Oklahoma,  the  Lindsay  area  crop  is  very  late  "because  rains  in; 
the  spring  and  early  summer- prevented  planting  at  usual  dates,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  replant  acreages,  that  were  flooded  or  washed  out.    Because  of  the  v;ide 
range  in  planting  dates,  harvest  in  the  Lindsay  area  will  "be  in  progress  during  a 
large  part  of  the  summer.     Some  replanting  v;as  also  necessary  in  New  Mexico  "because 
of  damage  from  hot,  windy  weathero  ; Plants  in  New  Mexico  and  in  Colorado  range  from 
a  few  inches  high  to  nearly  heading^out  stage.    Many  fields  in  the  western  area  : 
are  weedy,  and  some  may  "be  ahandoneds    This  is  particularly  true  where  wheat  har- 
vesting, conflicted  with  cultivation  of  hroomcorn.    For  all  States,  abandonment  is 
estimated  at  9,9  percent  compared  with  9,^1-  percent  in  19^6,  and  I6.8  percent  the 
average. 

Based  on  conditions  of  the  growing  crop  on  August  i,  and  allowing  for  about 
?iormal  conditions  for  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season,  the  indicated  yield  of 
317  pounds  per  acre  for  the  six  States  compares  with  295  pounds  last  year  and  302 
pounds  the  average.    This  year's  yields  are  expected  to  t»e  larger  than  last  year 
in  all  States  except  Illinois  and  Texas, 

HAY:  A  crop  of  IO3  million  tons  of  hay  is  indicated  hy  August  1  reports  from  farmerr 

However,  there  has  "been  more  than  the  usual  rain  damage  to  early  cut  hay  in 
the  swath  and  windrow  in  most  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  Dry. 
weather  in  July  retarded  growth  of  later  cuttings  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  but  at  the  same  time  permitted  cutting  wild  hay  in  sv/ales 
and  low  places  which  ordinarily  are  inaccessible.    On  the  northern  and  central 
Great  Plains  ranchers  are  putting  up  as  much. as  they  can  of  an  excellent  wild  hay 
crop.     There  is  also  a  good  crop  of  alfalfa  -  especially  second  and  third  cuttings 
in  this  region.     Good  hay  crops  are  reported  in  the  inter-mo\intain  and  far-western 
States,  although  some  rain  damage  is  reported  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  July 
v;eather  in  the  Cotton  Belt  was  good  for  making  hay  but  rain  would  help  later 
cuttings  in  most  of  these  States, 

This  yearns  hay  crop  is  about  2  percent  larger  than  the  19^6  crop  and  9  per- 
cent larger  tlian  the  10-year  average.    Yields  per  acre  of  all  hay  are  generally 
higher  than  last  year  in  the  Northern  Plains  Statese     In  other  regions  they  are 
mostly  near  or  a  little  lower  than  a  year  ago, 

.This  yearns  crop  of  alfalfa  hay  is  expected  to  be  nearly  3^  million  tons;; 
clover-timothy,  33  million  tons;  v;ild  hay,  13  million  and  lespedeza  almost  7  mil- 
lion.    These  four  kinds,  together,  are  about  85  percent  of  the  total  production 
in  most  years. 
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PASTUEES:     The  condition  of  farm  pastures  on  August  1  averaged  86- "oercent- of  normal, 

not  quite  as  good  as  an  August  1  in  19^2  or  19^5.  "b'ut  otherwise  the  hest 
since  1928r    Rains  in  June  and  early  July  provided  ample  moisturef or  good  growth  of 
grass  during  much  of  the  past  months    But  in  central,  southern,  and  southwestern 
portions  of  the  country,  high  temperatures  in  late  July  and  early  August  with  only 
light    precipitation  have  caused  a  material  decline  in  pasture  prospects « 

In  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  country  August  1  pa.stures  were  furnishing 
good  to  excellent  feed  for  livestock  except  for    limited  sections,  principally  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  central  and  northeastern  Minnesota,  and  local  areas  in  the  West 
(see  pasture  map  on  page      „    On  the  other  hand,  dry  weather  in  the  lovrer  Mississippi 
Valley,  central  Texas,  and  much  of  the  Southv^est,  had  caused  shortages  of  feed  ra,ng- 
ing  to  severe  in  some  areas »    There  were  also  local  dry  spots  in  the  southeastern 
States,  and  lowland  pastures  and  ranges  in  som.e  sections  of  Florida  had  heen  flooded* 

In  New  England,  Michigan,  lower  Wiscdnsis,  Missouri,  and  most  6f  the  central 
and  northern  Plain  States,  August  1  -oasture  condition  was  much  better  than  a  year 
ago«     In  all  North  Central  and  Northeastern  States  a.nd  in  Delaware,  ^^Wyland,  Een~ 
iucl^,  and  Tennessee,  pastures  were  furnishing  much  "better  feed  tha,n  average  f or  • 
August  lo    On  the  other  hand,  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  parts  of  Arkansas,  - 
this  year's  fair  to  poor  pastures  contrasted  with  generally  excellent  conditions  a 
year  ago.    Condition  of  pastures  in  Louisiana  declined  sharply  betvreen  July  1  >and 
August  1  and  on  the  latter  date  was  30  points  beloi^r  last  year  and  20  points  below 
avera.ge,  '  . 

In  the  central  and  northern  Plains  States,  pasture  and  range  feed  v^ss  gen- 
erally good  to  excellent,  with  some  areas  curing  rapidly  under  recent  dry  hot 
vreather„        In  Oklahoma,  pastures  and  ranges,  though  well  supplied  with  feed,  were 
becoming  dryo     In  most  of  Texas,  pastures  and  ranges  vrere  dry,  and  short  with  central 
areas  most  severely  affectedo    However,  early  August  rains  relieved  drought  in 
southern  sections «    Range  feed  was  short  in  much  of  Few  Mexico,  Arizona.,  a.nd  • 
southern  California  with  some  cattle  forced  to  m.ove  out  of  southv'est  Few  Mexico „ 
In  Oregon  and  Washington  pastures  and  ranges  were 'in  goadicondltl^n  wfesthof the-  , 
Cascades,  but  neeUed  rain  in  sections  further  easto    High  ranges  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Inter-mountain  areas  were  in  generally  good  condition,  but  lower  ranges 
in  Idaho  and  Utah  were  drying  rapidlyo 

MILK  PRODUCTIOIm;    Milk  production  on  United  States  farms  in  July  is  estimated  at 

12 ol  billion  pounds,  down  6  percent  from  the  June  seasonal  pea.k, 
but  up  2  percent  from  July  a  year  ago«    The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  declined 
2  percent  between  mid-19^6  and  mid-19'^7,  but  production  per  cov;  in  July  exceeded 
previous  records  for  the  months    Total  milk  production  vras  1  percent  short  of  the 
July  record  of  12o2  billion  pounds  established  in  lQ^5o    Daily  milk  production  per 
capita,  at  2^73  pounds,  was  lower  than  for  July  of  19^2,  19^3,  and  19^5,  but  other- 
wise the  highest  for  the  month  in  the  17-years  of  recordo 

'Good  pastures,  liberal  supplement^'l  feeding,  and  comparatively  cool  July 
weather  in  the-  more  important  dairy  sections  all  encouraged  a  high  level  of  milk 
production  per  cow^    On  August  1,  milk  production  per  covr  in  herds  kept  by  crop 
correspondents  a.veraged  17»33  pounds,  at  least  3  percent  higher  than  on  the  same 
date  in  any  of  the  past  22  yearso    Production  per  cow  was  generalljr  high^  ^exas 
was  the  only  major  State  belov?  the  1936-'^5  average  and  more  tha.n  half  the  States 
exceeded  average  by  10  percent  or  morer    ^he  seasonal  decline  between  July  1  and 
August  1  was  less  than  average  for  the  period,  but  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  agOn 
In  the  Atlantic  Coast,  West  North  Central  and  Western  Regions,  the  percentage  de- 
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cline  in  milk  per  cow  was  less  than  pverpge,  but  in  the  East  Forth  Central  and  South 
centralRegions  it  was  somewhat  greater •  The  percentage  of  milk  cove  reported  in  pro- 
duction on  August  1  averaged  75«2  percent  for  the  country  as  a  vrhole,  lower  than  for 
any  August  1  in  the  1935-^2  period,  but  the  highest  for  the  date  since  19^2. 

Among  the  21  St^-tes  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  currently 
made,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  established  new  high  records  for  milk  produced  in  any 
month,  and  in  South  Carolina  July  milk  production  equaled  the  previous  high.  Few 
high  records  for  July  were  established  in  Few  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan^  v^is-- 
consin,  and  Missouri,  but  in  these  States  production  was  appreciably  below  the  June 
level.    In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Forth  Carolina  this  year's  July  milk  production 
has  been  exceeded  in  one  or  two  previous  years.    On  the  other  hsnd.  milk  production 
was  below  the  1936-^5  average  for  July  in  Forth  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklanoma,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon*    Production  was  below  the  July  19^6  level  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
the  five  Western  States  for  which  estimates  are  available, 

_  Estimated  Monthly  Milk _Production  on  Farms,  Selected  Slates  l/ 
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95 
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5^0 
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132 

144 
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Ind. 

326 

372 

383 
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55 

58 

55 

58 

111. 

^95 

517 

585 

534 

I Tenn. 

207 

243 
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Mich. 

488 

567 

608 

577 

: Okla, 

263 

244 

250 

249 
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1,350 
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1.825 

1,628 
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76 

72 

73 

67 

Minn. 

806 

871 

9^6 

859 

: Idaho 

126 

126 

132 

123 

Iowa 

657 

693 

737 

690 

:Utah. 

56 

67 

70 

66 

Hoo 

352 

415 

461 

432 

JV/ash, 

206 

215 

213 

208 

H.Dak* 

2^5 

225 

261 

235 

' Orega 

147 

143 

150 

l4l 

Kans. 

285 

271 

324 

282 

J  Other 

States_  4,093  _ 

_4^16_ 

^,i82 

-  _4^438. 

:U.S. 

11,042. 

ila.92.7-_ 

-12.,a64 

_  12  ,.148. 

1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 

MIDYEAR  MILK  C0\v'    FUMBERS^    The  nrniber  of  milk  cows  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
;  declined  2  percent  further  during  the  year  ending  in. 

mid-1947.    This  is  the  lowest  level  since  early  1941  and  is  about  7  percent  below 
the  mid-1944  peak  v/hich  was  reached  after  sharp  rises  during  the  early  war  yearse 
Sharpest  reductions  during  the  past  year  v;ere  in  the  Croat  Plains  and  adjacent  areas, 
but  substantial  declines  were  recorded  in  some  important  dairy  States*    This  report 
Is  based  on  returns  from  some  115    thousand  farms,  obtained  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Midyear  Livestock  Survey  conducted  in  cooperation  v;lth  the  Post  Office 
Department  through  rural  mail  carriers. 

The;  greatest  percentage  reductions  during  the  past  year  —  from  5  percent  to 
7  percent  — ■  occurred  in  a  group  of  11  States  from  the  Dakotas  southward  through 
Texas,  including  Colorado  and  Few  Mexico  on  the  west  and  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
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Mississippi  on  the  east.    In  much  of  this  area  milking  is  a  side-line.    Most  of^the 
milk  is  sold  as  cream,    Tfith  farmer's  ret-urns  from  crops  and  meat  ojiimals  e:!tcep- 
tionally  good,  the  incentive  to  shift  airay  from  milk  production  in  this  area  has  no 
doiilDt  "been  strong.      In  Mimiesota,  the  second  reiiking  mi Ik-producir^-.  State,  the 
num"ber  of  milk  cows  declined  ^-  percent  during  the  past  year  and  in  other  important 
North  Central  States,  including  I ov^a,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  there  vrere  declines 
of  2  percent.    In  the  l/est,  reductions  of  ^  percent  in  milk  coir  numlDers  trere  re- 
ported in  Oregon,  Utah,  Montana,  and  l/yoming,  3  percent  in  Ifashington  oiid  2  percent 
in  IdoiLO, 

On  the  other  hand,  small  increases  in  n-um"ber  of  millr  coirs  on  farms  dvjring 
the  past  year  xrere  recorded  in  several  coastal  States  including  Maine,  lle\r  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  G-eorgia,  and  California,    In  ITisconsin  and  a  half  dozen 
other  States  milk  covr  nuralDers  i;ere  unchanged  from  a  year  ago, 

Tev/er  spring  heifer  calves  were  reported  this  year  "being  sa.ved  for  addition 
to  millring  herds.    Heifer  calves  saved  per  100  cows  \-ras  a'bout  1  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  "but  milk  cow  numlJers  were  dov«i  2  percent,    ApprecialDly  larger  numlDers 
of  calves  sa.ved  were  indicated  in  the  East  Coast  and  T/esterij  regions,  "but  declines 
were  rather  general  in  the  I'/est  Horth  Central  and  South  Central  regions, 

;      Only  part  of  the  yearns  calf  crop  is  covered  Toy  the  mid-year  reports.  But 
mid-year  indications  of  changes  in  numlDers  of  calves  saved  ha,ve  previously  provided 
a  good  indication  of  direction  of  change  and  a  fair  indication  of  degree_f or  the 
whole  year,    The  influence  of  present  intentions  on  num"bers  of  heifers  going  into 
milking  herds  vdll  depend  considerably  on  price  relationships  3-nd  other  economic 
factors  during  the  next  two  years, 

G-RA.I1T  AlID  COl'CEHgMgiES  YilD  TO  MILK  COSTS'.      On  Aug^ast  1,  farmers  were  feeding  grain 

and  other  concentrates  to  their  milk; 
cov;s  more  liberally  than  on  the  same  date  of  either  19^^  or  19^6,  "but  at  a  some- 
what lower  rate  than  on  Atigust  1,  19^5 •    ihe  daily  amount  fed  per  cow  in  crop 
correspondents*  herds  averaged  3«35, pounds,  about  3  percent  higher  thana  year  ago. 

In  the  ITorth  Atlantic  Region,  the  rate  of  feeding  was  about  one-sixth  high- 
er than  a  year  ago  and  equal  to  the  19^5  ^ate.     In  the  Bast  ITorth  Central. .States, 
grain  fed  per  cow  was  slightly  below  a  year  ago,  apparently  due  partly-'"  to  better 
pastures  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,    In  the  '.'fest  iTorth  Central  group  of  States, 
the  rate  of  feeding  was.aboiit  the  sane  as  in  the  last  two  years  x-zith  I^i ssoijri , 
South  I)a2tota,  and  Kansas  higher  than  last  year,  but  Minnesota,  Uorth  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska  somewhat  lovrcr. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Region,  milk  covrs  were  fed  at  a.bout  the  sane  rate  as 
on  August  1,  and  19^5»  but.  somewhat  more  heavily -than  a  year  ago,    I'or  the 

South  Cent^-al  Region  the  daily  rate  of  feeding  was  appreciably  heavier  than  a^year 
ago  and  at  the  same  level  a.s  in  19^5»    I^i  Texas,  where  past-ores  irere  djry  and  short, 
the  feeding  rate  this  Augtist  1  was  the  highest  for    the  date  in  a  ^-year  period. ,  In 
the  Western  Region,  milk  cows  were  receiving  less  grain  and  concentrates  per  head 
than  on  August  1  in  either  of  the  past  tvra  years,  but  somewhat  more  than  in  19^^..- 

POULTRY  AllD  BGG  PRODUCTigiT:    I'arra  flocks  laid  i^,539,000,000  eggs  in  July  —  6  per- 
;  '        cent  more  than  in  July  last  year  and  20  percent  more 

than  the, 1936-^5  average.    July  egg  production  was  above  that  of  last  year  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  except  the  South  Central  where  a  decrease  of  1  percent 
occurred.    Increases  ranged  from  1  percent  in  the  Uestern  States  to  I9  percent  in 
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the  ITorth  Atlantic  States*  Aggregate  egg  production  for  the  first  7  months  of  this 
year  i/as  37i767,000,000  eggs  —  2  percent  ^eloxr  last  yearns  production  for  the  same 
period,  The  7  months'  production  i;as  iDelovr  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country 
e:::cept  the  ITorth  Atlantic  v;hero  it  \ias  1  percent  more  than  last  year, 

.        Egg  production  of  1^.8  eggs  per  layer  in  July  uas  a  record  high' for  the  ; 
month  and  compares  vdth  1^^*0  eggs  last  year  and  l4,5  eggs  in  July  19^5,  the  pre- 
vious record  high,    Eate  of  lay  x-ra.s  alcove  last  year  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  rate  of  production  of  farm  layers  for  the  first  7  months  of  this  year  was 
106.2  eggs  per  layer  on  hand,  compared  with  103,8  eggs  last  year  and  an  average  of 
95.7  eggs,  .     ,  ■  . 

There  were  306,979,000  layers  on  farms  in  July,  alDout  the  same  numlier  ^s  in 
July  last  year,  iDut  10  percent  alDove  the  1936-^5  average.    The  increases  in  the 
iTorth  Atlantic  and  East  ITorth  Central  States  of  I5  and  ^-  percent, respectively,  were 
offset  by  decreases  of  8  percent  in  the  South  Central  States,  3  percent  in  the 
T/estern  States,  and  1  percent  in  the  Uest  Horth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  areas, 
compared  vrith  last  July,    The  seasonal  decrease  in  layers  from  July  1  to  August  1 
was  5*9  percent  compared  with  7*3  percent  last  yea.r  and  an  average  decrease  of  5»3 
percent. 

The  numlDer  of  potential  layers  (hens  and  pullcts;  of  laying  age..pli\s  pullets 
not  of  laying  age)  on  farms  August  1  was  603,890,000    —  3  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago,    ITum'bcrs  of  potential  layers  compared  with  a  year  ago  increased  20  percent  in 
the  ITorth  Atlantic  States,  6  percent  in  the  East _ ITorth  Central  and  3  percent  in  the 
irestern  States,  which  more  than  offset  decreases  of  5  I'srcent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  and  k  percent  in  the  South  Central    tates.    The  Vest  iTorth  Central  States 
ho.d  atout  the  same  numher  of  potential  layers  on  Afgn.st  1  as  a  year  a^o. 

Pullets  not  of  laying  ago  on  A^igust  1  are  estimated  at  306^230, 000  Mrds  — 
h-  percent  more  than  lact  year,  "but  1  percent. 'bolow  the  19^1-^5 .  average.  The 
ITorth  Atlojitic,  ITestcrn  and  East  ITorth  Central  States  increased  their  holdings  of 
pullets  "by  21,  12  and  7  percent  respectively.    These  are  the  commercial  egg  pro- 
duction areas  of  the  country.    The  purchase  of  sexed  chicks  wo^s  11  percent  larger 
than  last  year. and  was  particularly  heavy. in  the  aoove  States,    Decrease's  from, a 
year  ago  v;ere  8  percent  in  the  Sop.th  Atlantic  and  1  percent  in  the  Uect  ITorth 
Central  States.      The  South  Central ■  States  had  ahou-t  the  same  nturibcr  of  pullets 
not    of  laying  age  as  a  year  ago. 


POTEITTIAL  LAYERS  OiT  FARI'-IS,  AUGUST  1  1/ 


•Year       *  *  E, ITorth  :  If, ITorth  :     South-     :     South      t  T.j^gtern  '  United 

 ^   :AtlanticX  Central  1  Central  1  AtlaJiti.c_!_  Central  1  _  t_  1  State^ 

Av,i94l«i}'5  83,912  1217678  I807616  53^198  11^1-7975  53^836  608,2l4 
■l9i'-6  77,001    118,816     183,1^^9        56,105      106,538      ^7,^!^5  589,01^ 

19^7  92,031   125,57^1-     182,^^2        53,330      101,861      ^,652  603,890 

•     PULLETS  ITOT  OP  LAHITG.  AGS '  OIT  EAFJ^S,  AUG-UST  l    "  ■ '  ■ 

Av.  19^1-^1-5  ^,922  6k-f051  96^^38  25^082  52^795  2^^911  30^)200 
19^6  40,102     62, ^^17      99,370        26,8^        k6,060       19,839  294,632 

1947  48,406  _  66j.812_  _  28j.l85  24, 595  _  _  46^.0 19_  _  22j,209_  _30 6^.230— 

2j  Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  layir^  age. 
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Prices  rccoived  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-July  o/veraged  45»7  cents  per 
dozen'  compared  iTith  41»5  cents  a  month  earlier  and  37, 1  cents  a  year  agOt  Egg 
prices  m.ade  a  little  larger  than  average  seasonal  increase  during  the  month  ending 
July  15,    July  egg  raarlcets  v/ere  irregx.ilar  follovjlng  sustained  price  advances  for 
several  weeks.    Storage  reserves  approached  the  suiiuaer  pealc  with  the  volume  less 
than  half  that  of  last  year. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  28#1  cents  per  poimd  live  v/eight  for  chickens 
in  mid-July  competed  mth  29«4  cents  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  of  18,7 
cents.    Poultry  markets  during  July  v/ere  irregular  v/ith  price  .trends  moderately 
lovror  on  most  classes.    Supplies  of  poultry  were  liberal, 

Turkey  prices  of  July  15  averaged  29,5  cents  per  pound  live  vrcight  compared 
vfith  32,7  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  19*9  cents,    July  turkey  m.arkets 
were  about  steady.    Some  early  arrivals  of  this  year's  crop  wore  reported  on  a  fevr 
markets  v-;ith  good  trade  acceptance. 

The  average  cost  of  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid- July  was 
s)4,20  per  100  pounds  compared  v/ith  s,'3,94  a  year  ago.    The  ration  cost  increased 
17  cents  during  the  month  to  the  highest  level  of  record  or  almost  tvfice  the  10-year 
average  cost  of  v2, 16,    The  egg-feed  price  relationship  on  July  15  was  more 
favorable  tho.n  a  year  ago,  but  the  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  ratios  vfcre  less 
favorable. 
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^TeTd  per 

acre 

"Ft  eduction 

State. 

1  Average 

1940- 

Bushels 

Indicated 

Average 

:         1945  : 
thousand  bushels 

Indicated 

;  1936-45 

;  1947 

'  193  6-45 

• 
• 

1947 

Ilaine 

39.7 

37,0 

39.0 

537 

407 

390  . 

N,H, 

41.6 

41,0 

39.0 

•  578 

•  533  . 

507  ■ 

vt. 

38o2 

,  40,0 

3^=0 

2,608 

2,320 

1,938 

I'lass, 

41.2 

43.0 

i^3.0 

1,705 

1,634 

1,5^8 

H«I, 

38,0 

39.0 

38.0 

■  330 

312 

304 

Conn® 

4-0,2 

44.0 

^^3.0  ■ 

1,966 

2,200 

2,021 

No  Y  a 

35,3 

59.0 

32.0 

23,748 

26,637 

19,904 

N,J, 

38,0 

45.0 

^1.0 

■  7,291 

8,505 

7,134 

Pa, 

40.6 

43.0 

^3.0 

53,974 

59,340 

58,136 

Ohio 

45,5 

49.0 

33.0 

157,149 

178,409 

111,738 

Ind» 

44.0 

51.0 

i^O.O 

186,996 

231,489 

173,240 

111*. 

45,8 

57.0 

if5.o 

380,023 

514,368 

4o6,o80 

Mich  8, 

34.4 

28,0 

32.5 

55,526 

50,512 

50,992 

Wis. 

37,8 

44«0 

91,368 

.  111,980 

101,800 

Minn. 

37,5 

44o0 

39.0 

185,498 

239,888 

207,324 

Iowa 

47.6 

60.0 

^2.0 

481,45  8 

661,620 

4l6,808 

Mo. 

27.6 

37.0 

33.0 

118,154 

171,976 

144,738 

No Dak. 

19.4 

21.5 

21.0 

21,260 

25,542 

22,449 

S.Dal-, 

19  o5 

30,0 

26 . 0 

64,525 

120,300 

101,192 

Nebr. 

20.0 

29.0 

28.0 

153,843 

231, 362 

203,700 

Kans. 

18.8 

21.0 

25.0 

54,852 

63,231 

60,225 

Del. 

29,3 

31.5 

33.0 

3,894 

4,536 

4,620 

Md. 

34.5 

38.0 

40.0 

16,669 

17,328 

17,880 

Va, 

26.4 

32.5 

32.0 

34,900 

36,368 

36,160 

W.Va, 

30.3 

34e0 

36.0 

11,896 

10,200 

10,800 

N.C, 

21,0 

27.0 

27.0 

49,302 

58,914 

58,914 

s.c. 

15,0 

19.0 

19.0 

24,290 

27,493 

27.227 

Ga, 

11.3 

13.5 

13.5 

44,229 

44, 145 

44,590 

Fla, 

10,4 

10,0 

11.0 

7,512 

6,910 

7.601 

Ky. 

26.2 

36.5 

3^.0 

66,809 

81,979 

74,086 

Tenn. 

24,4 

30.0 

29.0 

63,227 

65,670 

63,431 

Ala, 

13.6 

15  o5 

16.0 

44,255 

42,005 

45,088 . 

Miss, 

16.0 

16.5 

16.5 

■  45,046 

36,465 

37,917 

Ark. 

17.2 

21.0 

20.5 

33,723 

30,912 

27,470 

La. 

,  15,7 

15.0 

1^.5 

22,091 

15,000 

13,920 

Okla, 

16.3 

17.5 

19.0 

27,644 

25,882 

23.598 

Tex, 

15.8 

17.0 

16.5 

71, -963 

55,012 

50,193 

i/iont  e 

15,0 

14.0 

16.0 

2,643 

2,  520 

2,944 

Idaho 

43,2 

42,0 

^1-2.0 

1,837 

1,092 

966 

Wyo, 

12,6 

16.5 

1^.5 

1,664 

1,122 

986' 

Colo, 

l^-«0 

J.  J.  ,  w 

^  X  o  w 

on  r\ 

1  'X  riQQ 

lo, uy 0 

14, 343 

12,160 

N.Mex, 

13,6 

16.0 

lil-.O 

2,551 

2,256 

2,016 
,  384 

iiriz. 

10,8 

11,0 

12.0 

375 

352 

Utah 

28.4 

28.0 

32.0 

702 

588 

768 

Nev. 

30.8 

35.0 

3^0  0 

•  86 

70 

68 

Wash. 

39.2 

52.0 

52.0 

1,099 

•  884 

884 

Oregc 

32.7 

35,5 

38.0 

1,789 

1,172 

1 , 140 

Calif, 

32,2 

32.0 

32,0  ^ 

2,419 

2^144 

1,920 
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Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

buaiie 

'  Average 
'  1936-^^5 

:  Preliminary: 
:       19i^7  : 

Average 
123645 

• 

.*  19^6 

•Preliminary 
•  23kl 

Bushels 

Thousand  l)ushels 

N.Y. 

2k.  0 

26. 

7.195 

9,275 

N.J. 

22.0 

25 .0 

P'l.O      •  • 

l,2l+5 

1  ,oOO 

Pa. 

20,1 

22  5 

n 

l8,Uo6 

19  912 

00  ono 

Ohio 

21.1 

26, "3 

k2  , 117 

h-fi  '^P? 

'+^,103 

Ind. 

18.1 

21.5 

C,J  c  w 

27,122 

pq  69P 
^y  j^y- 

111. 

iQ.h 

16.0 

c.c*  J 

31,138 

1 0  '5qp 

30»  262 

Mich. 

21.9 

26.5 

18,063 

PP  896 

20,300 

Wis. 

18.3 

21.0 

747 

651 

S3 

030 

Minn. 

18. 1; 

19.0 

20.0 

3,1^0 

1  67P 

Iowa 

19.0 

2il-.0 

22o0 

5,781 

192 

?  OR? 

Mo. 

Ik. 7 

15.0  • 

19.0 

25 , 015 

18  780 

27  c;Rft 

S.Dak. 

12.2 

18.0 

20.0 

1,910 

5  5UU 

Nehr . 

16.2 

23 .0 

22,0 

^9,02^ 

89  72^ 

y-^  i  eye 

Kans . 

Ik.l 

16.2 

20,0 

158,Ui|l 

PT  f^  756 

OQh,  'jAo 

Del. 

18.9 

19 ,0 

19,  S 

1,298 

^  PI 

Md. 

19,6 

20.0 

21.5 

7,389 

7  ^PO 

Va. 

15.0 

18.5  ■ 

17, 

1,91^ 

8  ^kk 

R  "^R? 

0  ,  j\jC 

W.Va. 

15.7 

19.0  • 

20 » 0 

1,166 

]  501 

-L  »  f 

N.C . 

13.6 

17  0 

-1-1    .  w 

17  'i 

6,li56 

6  ?07 

R  f^QR 

S  .C . 

11,9 

16  "5 

16.  S 

2,612 

L  O.CI^ 

Qa. 

11.0 

13  .0 

1^.0 

2,0k9 

p  r)9'R 

15.2 

li|  .0 

6,2if6 

U  1 58 

c;  9Zi.^^ 

Tern. 

12-8 

1^+  .0 

1^.  0  ■ 

^,981 

?  878 

Ala, 

12.6 

2k  5 

151 

^  7li 

-L  J  J 

Miss . 

1/  25.7 

22.0  ' 

23. 0 

1/  226 

198 

460 

Ark . 

10.8 

15  0 

16,0 

U85 

k20 

4-00 

Okla . 

12,7 

l4  5 

57 , 681 

88,262 

104,734 

Tox . 

11.3 

10,5 

18 -.0 

Ul,287 

62,916 

129,420 

Mont . 

iQ.k 

20.0 

19.5 

20,635 

32,620 

2m-,1oO 

Idaho 

25.0 

25.5 

28.0 

l6,lli3 

20,  to 

23,520 

Wyo.  . 

15.2 

23.5 

21c  5 

1,926 

k,3kQ 

4,450 

Colo. . 

16,8 

OA  r\ 
dU .  U 

oh  n 

17,333 

35,100 

T\T       ^  V 

±U .  y 

8.0  - 

15.5 

^  ,  1  O-L 

2,643 

9,750 

Ariz . 

22.0 

21.0  ■ 

21.0  ■ 

738  ■ 

567 

588 

Utah 

i9.il 

20.0 

24.,  0 

3,708  • 

4,780 

6,l44 

Nev. 

27.8 

28.0 

29.0 

126 

14  0 

174 

Wash, 

27.2 

30,5 

26.0 

32,626  '■ 

67,283 

51,610 

Oreg. 

2i;.l 

26.0 

22c0  • 

15,079  • 

20,176 

17,424 

Calif. 

18.2 

19.0 

16.5 

12,9^2 

12,597 

12,028 

U.  S, 

16.1 

18.0 

2O0I  . 

653,893 

873,893 

1,095,648 

1/    Short-time  average. 


UTJITED  ST/O'ES  DEPARTFJINT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT                        BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTUR/lL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of                                    CROP  REPORTING  BOARD     -  August  11,  19^^? 

August  1,  19^7  3:00  P.M.  (E.D.T.) 


SPRING  WBEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


Yield  per  acre 

Production 

O  Oct  0 1?  J 

ilv  eiTigQ 

:  19i+6 

• 

:  xLnilcatea 

:  Average 

;  1946 

:  Indicated 

:Aug.  ,1,  1947 

I    193  6- 1+5 

:Aug.  1,  1947 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

19.8 

21.0 

21»0 

48 

21 

2l 

N.Y. 

18.4 

21.0 

17.5 

75 

189 

70 

111. 

19.2 

23.0 

22.0 

320 

161 

110 

Wis . 

17.9 

26.0 

23.5 

792 

1,612 

1,786 

Minn. 

15.8 

19.5 

18. 5 

20,354 

24,726 

19,296 

Iowa 

•  15.6 

20.0 

18.0 

279 

120 

126 

N.Dak. 

12.9 

13.5 

16.5 

79,722 

107,460 

126,093 

S  .Dak. 

10.2 

li^.5 

16.0 

22,584 

44,863 

50,992 

NelDr, 

9.8 

18.0 

17o0 

1,304 

954 

1,020 

Kans . 

0  rs 
0.2 

12.0 

— 

76 

12 

Mont. 

13.7 

12.5 

15.0 

33,929 

29,775 

i^2,525 

Idaho 

29.4 

31.0 

11,154 

14,446 

15,903 

Wvn 

l4  .2 

19.0 

17.0 

1,364 

l,l4o 

1,020 

Colo. 

Vf)X 

16.5 

19.0 

3,337 

1,980 

2,090 

N.Mex. 

14.1 

13.0 

12.5- 

286 

247 

225 

Utah 

30.8 

31^0 

35.0 

2,lo4 

2,201 
405 

2,450 

Nev. 

25.7 

27.0 

28.0 

316 

476 

Wash. 

21. i^ 

2I+.5 

22.0 

20,557 

10,682 

.17,556 

Oreg, 

22.1+ 

2i|-.0 

23.5 

5,506 

4,992 

4,606 

U.S. 

•  15.1 

17.2 

20^,565 

2^5,9'B6~ 

286,3^5 

DURUM  l-fHE/iT 


State 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


Average 
1936-45 


1946 
Bushels 


r  Indicated  ; 
;Aug.  1,  1947: 


Average 


'Indicated" 


1936-45      :        ^^^^       :Aug.  1,  1947 


Minn. 

N.Da^. 

S.Dak. 

3  States 


15.7 
13.4 
10.9 

i3Ti' 


19.5 
14.5 
15.0 
*lTI.'6 


18,0 

16.5 
16.0 

"16.5 


Thousand  "bushels 

i,o42             682  990 

26,483           32,364  41,976 

4,322  2  J90  2j^768 

"31  ,"547           357836  ■55T734" 


VJBEAT:  Production  "by  Classes,  for  the  United  States 


Year 


  Winter  

Hard  red  *    Soft  red 


 ^  §P£^2S  

Hard  red    \      Durum  l/ 


White 
(Winter  8s 
Spring) 


Total 


Av. 193 6-45 
1946 
1947  2/ 


391,557 
581,832 
761,894 


197,742 
196,947 
241,913 


Thousand  "bushels 


167,233 
214,361 

246,568 


32,586 
36,317 
46,337 


101,189 
126,258 
131,035 


890,306 
1; 155, 715 
•3.,  427, 747 


1/  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2/    Indicated  August  1,  1947. 


-33  - 


-  :"uMITEB  STAfTES"  DKPAETMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT      -                 BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

as'  of.    .  .                             CROP  REPORTraG  BO-ARD  August  11,  I9I+7 

August  1,  19hl   3:00  P.M.  (E.D.T.) 


OATS 


V 

• 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

• 

state    ;  Average 
.    193  6- 1+5 

:                   :  Indicated 

',  Average 
.  l936-ii5. 

:                    :  Indicated 

:       19^6      :      Aug.  1, 
;                  :  19^7 

:      19^6         :  Aug.l, 
:                   :  19^7 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Maine 

37.2 

i+0.0 

3  576 

2,8Uo 

9  RRO 

C  ^  DO  W 

N.H. 

36.6 

37.0 

tj  (J » \j 

263 

259 

Vt. 

31.8 

3U  .0 

1.588 

1,530 

1  1 18 

Mass . 

30.8 

37 .0 

175 

259 

0  (-J  X 

R.I. 

30.7 

32.0 

32,0 

37 

32 

oci 

Conn. 

31.8 

36.0 

153 

252 

N.y. 

29.3 

^0.0 

22,989 

32,360 

1  9    ?  AA 

jL.Ci  m(~J  '±\J 

N.J. 

29.6 

32.0 

1,355 

J.  J  Vfcj  u 

Pa. 

29.^ 

35.5  ■ 

tj  w  »  »J 

25,078 

30,033 

ID  054 

Ohio 

35.5 

39,970 

62,235 

20  G70 

Ind. 

32,2 

39.0 

(CO  #  <J 

i^2,li^5 

56,160 

35  710 

111. 

37,8 

^3.5 

129,381 

168,693 

111  342 

Mich. 

3^.3 

•  Ti5,662 

71,890 

33' 6fiO 

Wis . 

36.8 

^3.5 

4-2,  0 

92,318 

12ii,758 

118,062 

Minn. 

35.6 

36.0 

153,589 

192,168 

163  332 

Iowa 

35.3 

38.0 

33,  0 

I89,0ii6 

220,^76 

187' 638 

Mo.. 

23.9 

31.0 

23,  0 

i+3,861 

60,884 

31  I6-5 

H.Pak:. 

26.1+ 

26.0 

31#5 

52,008 

62,764 

66  906 

S.r'ak:." 

28.3 

29o0 

34-5 

62,789 

100,398 

102  706 

Ne'br. 

2h,k 

28.0 

29,0 

^5,603 

71,708 

64' 612 

.f^ans , 

23.0 

28.5 

30-0 

35 ,492 

40,556 

AO  8  60 

Del.'  "V 

28.9 

31.0 

107 

155 

'  1  S5 

Md .  : 

29.6 

33  .0 

32,0 

1,098 

1,254 

1,184 

Va.      "  . 

23.6 

30.0 

2,786 

4 , 260 

5-  456 

W.Ya. 

22.8 

28.0 

1,716 

1,792 

1  ■  5R1 

N.C . 

2h.k 

0 

6,722 

12 , 870 

1  ?  '^A9- 

S  ,C . 

22  7 

29  0 

<o  0,0 

13  .352 

20,097 

xo , / 00 

20.7 

26  5 

9/1  c; 

11,3^+7 

l6,4o4 

XD  ,  U  J  U 

■Fla. 

15 .1 

18.0 

9n  n 

297 

720 

Ky 

■ 

20.2 

2^7  0 

9  A 

1,667 

3.213 

9  ■•999 
ccc, 

T  onn . 

21. il- 

26  5 

9  A 

3  .055 

6,492 

o,ouu 

Ala. 

20  5 

2U  5 

9  A 

3  821 

5,537 

0,0  xo 

i  ...  .00. 

T  A 

7  78=5 

11  160 

X.J,  1/  0 

Ark . 

2h  7 

30  0 

0  X,  U 

6,418 

7,650 

Q    /  P,(^ 
J  ,  '^0  D 

La . 

"   ■  2i|-  0 

97 

2 , 621 

2 , 64o 

0,0  cu 

O.'tcla. 

19.3 

21.0- 

23-5 

26^572 

24,780 

29  398 

'Tex. 

22.8 

22.0 

21,0 

33,236 

36,366 

31,248 

MoT;t . 

30.1 

31.0 

32.0 

11,086 

10,509 

10,348 

I>Jao 

39:9 

kk.O 

43.0 

6,958" 

7,216 

7,181 

W  j'o .. 

28.9 

29.5 

31.0 

3,i+95 

i+,5l4  . 

4,  588 

Colo. 

29.8 

30.0 

34,0 

5,255 

5,610 

6,732 

22.2 

20.0 

21,0 

8lif 

900 

1,008 

A-lz, . 

23  5 

28,0 

28.0 

241 

336 

392 

40-7 

U3.0 

45,0 

1,735 

1,763 

2,250 

N.jv. 

38.7 

44  0 

42,0 

253 

308 

■536 

Waph, 

'+8.0 

48,0 

7,762 

6,144 

6,720 

Orog , 

32.0 

53.5 

35,0 

9,527 

9,782 

10,325 

CaMf ,. 

29.5 

3C  .0 

25,0 

5,700 

4,500 

U.S. 

31.2 

34.6 

1,161,282 

1,509,867 

1,223,624 

mTITED  STATES  DEPABn'CE''Ff '.■OF  AGRICULmRE 
CROP  REPORT  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL    ECO^-'^OMIGS  Washington,  D.  Co 

as  cf  CROP  REPORTP^&' ■  BOARID  August  It,  19^7 

August  1,  19^7  ..^  ~  -  ■    -35-00  P.M.i^.D,^.) 


BARLEY 


0 
tr 

Yield jper  acre  ' 

Production 

State 

1  Average  | 

;  1936-^5  ! 

,gK/-          [  Indicated 

:  Aug.  1.  i9i^7 : 

Average 
193g-U5 

« 

:.  19^6 

\  Indicpted 
;  Aug.  1.  19iv7 

Maine 
Vt„ 
F.Y. 
N.J. 

Pao 

Ohio 

Indo 

Illo 

Mlch„ 

Wis, 

Minnp 

Iowa 

Moo 

S.Dakn 

Ne'brB 
Kans « 
Delo 
Md„ 
Vao 

W.Va„  ' 

F.C, 

S.C. 

Ga« 

Ky, 

Tennp 

Alae 

Miss  r 

Arkn 

Oklar 

Texp 
Mont« 
IdaJa© 
Wyo« 
Coloo 
To  Bf»x, 
Arlz»  ■ 
Utah 
ITeVft 
Washo' 
Oreg„ 
Calif „ 


27r8 

26.5 

27o5 
29^6 

25^5 
23.5 
27-0 
27o3 
30  pO 

2^n8 

21^.6 

19o6 

18^3 
17-^ 
15-.2 
29.2 

28r3 

25n7 
25a 
22ol 
19*1 
1/  18.9 
22.7 
19o2 

1/  25.3 
I6c6 
16.1 
16«6 
2^.7 
35.^0 

28.0 
22.7 
20„8 
'33-1 
>3-6 

■35a 
•  35^6 
30.6 
27-2 


..Bushels 
32»0 
28.0 
32.0 
36„0 
36«5 
29.5 
23«0 

26n0 

36.5 
37c5 
29.0 
30  «0 

20  «0 
20,0 
22.0 
.  21.0 
17«5 
30o5 
3^o5 
32.0 

29.0 

27.5 
26.0 
21.5 
25.0 

20  «0 
18.0 
2i^.O 
19.5 
li+.O 
15.0 
22.5 
35  «0 
28.5 
23«5 
20e0 
35-0 
^5-0 
3^oO 
37.5 
3^.0 
31»0 


Th/)usand  "bushels 


?9  0 

111  . 

128 

■  116 

21f0 

132  ■■• 

56 

21 

20^0 

3,084 

3.648 

,  2^100 

33.0 

173 

324 

■  •    "  '  396 

33t.O 

3,140 

3.942 

4.059 

25»0 

784 

502 

375 

25  eO 

1,164 

648 

..  500 

27.0 

2,862 

858 

'810 

22.0 

5.023 

5f037 

.2,574 

37^0 

16,032 

4,650 

5,809 

28,0 

26»0 

38.915 

21,257 

28,336 

6,988 

360 

728 

2^»0 

2,677 

1,260  ■ 

1^680 
61,512 

24.0 

38 . 287 

46,600 

2^.0 

29,752 

30.294 

32^376 

23.0 

20,768 

11. '529 

10,994 

23  oO 

12,051, 

5.022 

6,532 

31pO 

158 

305 

.  372 

31-5 

1^,748 

2,174 

2 ',300 

29,0 

1,726, 

2,272 

2,552 

28»0 

226 

203 

224 

28  0 

"^98 

82^^ 

840 

27  0 

1/ 

32'^ 

546 

70? 

140 

129 

'  1  ?2 

%  J  J  ~ 

1  2'i0 

91  ^ 

1,404 

1.62x0 

1  76? 

XO  j,U 

1/ 

36 

9^  0 

71 

48 

'50 

20,0 

174 

98 

.  60 

18^0 

5.682  • 

1,820  .■ 

.2^160 
2,572 

1815 

3.913 

2,610 

25,0 

8,486 

18,000  , 

21^,200 

36.0 

9yl39 

9,345 

10,476 

30,0  . 

2,683 

3,990 

4,410 

27,0 

13,474 

'13. 936  ■ 

15^687 

21,0 

489 

-  .  600 

756 

35,0 

1.533 

2,975 

3'.570 

47.0 

4,625 

4,860 

5?076 

38.0 

590  .. 

680 

760 

37.0 

'5,73l"' 

3.375 

3,145 

3^.5 

6,574 

■  9,452 

10,557 

26.0 . 

34,436 

46.066 

40,170 

u.  s. 


22«9 


25ol 


26.2 


287,360  263,350 


289 J 845 


1/    Short- time  average. 


UNrrED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUEE 

CROP  REPORT                       BUREAU  OF  AORICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of                                    CROP  REPORT ING  BOARD  August  11,  19.1^7 

August  1,  19^7           .  ,  ,                             •      .   .  3:00  P.M.  (E.D.T.) 


RYE 


•  - 
• 

Yield  per 

acre  ' 

Production 

State 

:  Average 

:  Preliminary : 

Average 

:       ,  ,          :  Preliminary 

.:  1936-45 

19^+6 

:       19I+7  : 

1936-^+5 

:       ^^^^  : 

1947 

Bushels 

Thousand  Dushels 

N.y. 

17.2 

18.0 

19.0  ■ 

312 

144 

2tb 

N.J. 

16.8 

17 .5 

18.0  •  ' 

275 

262 

270  . 

Pa. 

Ik  6  ■ 

15.5  • 

15 .5 

828 

341 

294 

Ohio 

16.1 

17 .0 

17.0 

916 

289 

Ind. 

12.9 

n  5  • 

15  .0 

X  J  ^  1  ;7 

54o 

1 J  OoO 

111. 

12.7 

12.5 

ll+.p  ■ 

912 

475 

Mich. 

l'^  1 

ill  .0 

15 .0 

1  loU 

672 

975 

Wis . 

11  ^ 

11  5 

12.0  • 

2  181 

874 

1,020 

Minn.  ' 

1^  5 

1^  0 

15 .0  - 

1,534 

2,295 

Iowa 

1^5  1 

18  5  ' 

16.0 

972 

204 

IbO 

Mo. 

11  9 

12  5  - 

13 .0 

512 

^xc 

438 

494 

N  Dak 

10.8 

10  "5 

lij-.O  - 

6  750 

2,058 

4,290 

S  Dak  ' 

11  5 

10  ^  ■ 

15.0 

6  589 

2,530 

4  ;  045 

NeTDi* . 

10  7 

11  5 

8.5  • 

i;  155 

^  ^  x^^ 

3,070 

d,45o 

10  8 

10  s 

XV .  ^ 

11.5 

91  7 

-7X  ( 

556 

05  0 

Del. 

1^  1 

1^  5  • 

X  J  »  ^ 

13.0 

152 

x^c 

243 

c:OD 

Md. 

Ik  2 

lU  "5 

XH-  ,  _^ 

15.0 

256 

203 

Va. 

IP 

lU  0 

ik.o  ■ 

51 1 

392 

350 

W.Va.  ' 

11  Q 

12  5 

xc  .  > 

12.5 

72 

38 

30 

N.C .  ~ 

9  6 

x^:  .  ^ 

13  .0 

275 

S  .C . 

8  9 

10  0 

11.0 

16^ 

130 

TOO 
lid 

Ga. 

7.7 

11.0 

9.0 

135 

xj> 

66 

45 

Kv 

12  ? 

ik.o 

13 .5 

25*^ 

518 

p4U 

Tenn. 

9  6 

10  0 

10.5 

250 

Okla. 

8.8 

Q  0 

10.0 

760 

432 

El's  r\ 

Tex . 

Q  7 

10  0 

12.0 

IU7 

XT  f 

An 

ou 

?84 

Mont . 

11.5 

10.0 

11.0 

4l3 

300 

4l8 

Idaho 

lh.2 

ik.o 

14.0 

86 

56 

56 

Wyo. 

9.3 

9.5 

11.5 

183 

95 

115 

Colo. 

9.i+ 

9.5 

11.0 

704 

646 

517 

N  .Mex . 

9.6 

8.5 

13.0 

75 

42 

65 

Utah 

9.h 

9.5 

12:0 

61 

86 

.96 

Wash. 

11.!+ 

12.5 

10.5 

240 

150 

105 

Oreg .  • 

13.8 

13.5 

13.5 

500 

540 

554 

Calif. 

11.9 

12.0 

11.0 

124 

156 

143 

U.S. 

11.9 

11.7 

13.0 

37,934 

lB,"585 

25,^05 

State 


RICE 


Yield  £er  acre  :  Production  £  Stocks__on  farms  Aug.  1 


Average 
1936-45 


: Indicated 
1946  :  Aug.  1,  : Average 
:    1947.  ,.1936-45 


1946 


Indicated 
Aug.  1 
12^2  . 


Average 
1936-45 


1946 


1947 


Bushels 
Ark.        50.8  45.0 
La.         39.9  38.5 
Tex.        48.0  43.0 
Calif.    66.3  68.0 

U.S.  ¥774  ir5T6~ 
T/~  3"  Ht ate s~only . 


Thousand  "bushels 


Thousand  hushels 


50.0 
37.5 
44.0 
67.0 


23 
63 
19 


11,118  14,400 

21,243  22,676 

14,877  "  17,716 

10,982  16,728 

587220]]  ]]  ]]7 1,520  ]^  "74,885  ]]105 
-  36  - 


17 , 600 
22,538 

19 . 4o4 
15,343 


13 
23 
18 


14 

23. 
IS 


'5^ 


46.1 


55 


UHITED  STATES  Di>PART? lElTT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  YJasliingtoii,  D,  C, 


as  of 

CROP  R 

EPORTIITG 

BOARD 

August  11,  1947 

August  1 

,  1947 

3:00 

P.i:.  (E.D.T.) 

BUcr^riiE. 

'^vT 

:  ^cr 

eap'e 

:         ""YTeTd  per  acre 

:  "Production 

• 

:  Harvested        :  For 
:  Average  :  29/5  :h£'-i'vest 
:  1936-45:          :  1947 

;  Aver  age;  ^g/.g 

;i936-45; 

Indie , 
1947 

; Aver age  ; 
;  1936-45 

1  QA«     !  Indie  . 
^       ;  1947 

Thousand 

acres 

Bushels 

Thousand 

bushels 

i  ;a  ine 

8 

6  7 

15,4 

20,0 

18,0 

120"^" 

126 

vt. 

1 

1  ■  1 

19,0 

22,0 

16,0 

21 

22 

■  16 

IT.  Y. 

134 

113  127 

17.1. 

19,0 

17.5 

2,289 

2, 147 

2,222 

Pa. 

123 

IM-  120 

18^6 

21,0 

19,5 

2,299 

2,  394 

2,340 

Ohio 

15 

17    .  49 

17,2 

20,0 

19,0 

255 

340 

931 

Ind, 

11 

•6  12 

13,6 

15.0 

13  ,5 

146 

90 

16-2 

111. 

5 

5  16 

15,0 

16,0 

16,0 

78 

80 

256 

Ulch, 

26 

18  54 

15.2 

13,5 

16,5 

401 

24-3 

891 

"i/is. 

15 

19    .  21 

14.0 

14.0 

15,5 

220 

266 

326 

llinn. 

27 

42  5-0 

12,7 

14,0 

15,0 

365 

588 

754 

Iov;a 

1 

3  6 

14,8 

15,0 

17,0 

60 

45 

102 

Mo. 

1 

1  -2 

11.6 

ii;o 

12,0 

12 

11 

24 

N.Dak, 

c 
0 

D  -6 

13  „0 

15  .0 

52 

•7  0 
/  0 

■90- 

S,Dak. 

3 

5  6 

10.8 

14,0 

11,6 

31 

70 

66 

Md, 

5 

5  -5 

19,6 

23,5 

21,5 

104 

118 

108 

Va. 

8  , 

6  6 

15.4 

17,5 

xu  ,  0 

126 

105 

■93 

W,Va. 

13 

7  8 

18.0 

19,0 

19.0 

231 

133 

152 

N.C. 

.■  '4 

3  3 

15.0 

16,0 

16,0 

65 

48 

48 

Ky- 

•  2 

3  3 

11,6 

14,0 

14,0 

24 

42 

42 

Tenn, 

3  ■ 

10  11 

13,8 

16,5 

16.5 

46 

165 

'  182 

L « S  • 

415 

390  521 

16,8 

18«2 

17,1 

6,954 

7,105 

8,931 

HOPS 

Yield  per  acre 

"Production  T./" 

Average 
1936-45 

:  1946 

;  Indicated  ; 

'.    1947 '  ; 

Average 
1036-45  ; 

1946 

Indicated 
[  1947 

PouJids 

Thousand  pounds 

Wa  sh  « 

1,823 

1,700 

1, 

700 

12 

,685 

19,.720 

20, 

060 

Oreg. 

•  874 

940 

840 

17 

,180  . 

18,-800 

•  15, 

960 

Calif, 

1,462 

1,610 

1, 

500 

10 

,878 

'  14,651 

'  13, 

500 

U.S. 

1,191 

1,306 

1, 

244 

40 

,742  / 

53,171 

49, 

520 

1/  For  some  states  in  certain  3^ears,  production  includes  soxv.e  quantities  not 
available  for  narhe'bing  because  of  economic  conditions  and, the  r.iarketing 
agreer.ient  allotments. 


CROP  rJEPOPuT 

as  of 
August  1,  1947 


'ITED  STATES  DEPART;  SHT  OE  AGniCUI/TUIlE 
BUIfflAU  OF  AGPJ.CULTUPJIL  ECOITOIIICS 
C?.OP  REP0:.;TI1IG  BOARD 


''•Washington,  D,C, 
August  11,  1947 
3:00  P.:;.  (E.D.T.) 


SORGKUIIS  FOR  C-?JJ1T 


State 


Harvested 
Aver  a, '^e : 


1936-45: 


:^creage 

""For 
harvest 
1947 


1946 


"xTeTd  per  acre 


Average 
1936-45 


1946 


J-llO.  1  c  , 

1947 


Average 
193  6-45 


"Tro  duct  ion 
1946 


Indie* 

1947 


Thousand 

acre 

s 

1/26.6 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Ind» 

1/2 

2 

2 

30.0 

27  =  0 

1/53 

60  5/4. 

111. 

2 

1 

1 

"~  26»4 

30,0 

28,0 

44 

30  28 

I  ov/a 

3 

1 

1 

22. 1 

20.0 

19.0 

74 

20  19 

IiO« 

58 

44 

40 

17.6 

22,0 

21.0 

1,071 

1/6  7 

968  8^0 

T\T   Tl^  V 

1/5 

ZL 

1/14.4 

lo  ,0 

16.0 

52 

113 

37 

"^0 

13. 0 

1,170 

592  390 

Nebr  • 

160 

51 

37 

14.2 

-13,0 

17.0 

2,159 

918  629 

Kans, 

1,213 

851 

13.5 

13.5 

17.5 

18,253 

11,488 13,108 

Ala, 

20 

27 

21,0 

19.0 

•  420  513^ 

/irk. 

10 

8 

7 

14.1 

15,5 

146 

124  102 

La, 

2 

1 

1 

15,6 

17,0 

-  25 

17  il^ 

Okla. 

726 

636 

572 

11,1 

11.5 

13.0 

8,398 

7,314  7,i^36 

Tex, 

3,003  4, 

613 

3,506 

16,1 

16.0 

17.5 

50,164 

73,74261^355 

Colo, 

161 

191 

151 

11,3 

13.0 

lij-.O 

1,893 

2,483  2,lli^ 

M,I!ex, 

200 

108 

128 

12,6 

10,4 

I3o0 

2,810 

1,127  i,66k 

Ariz  • 

32 

52 

35 

32. 1 

36.0 

3^0  0 

1,047 

1,G72  1,260  , 

Calif. 

-135  • 

145 

100 

35.4 

38.0 

36.0 

4^  775 

5,510  3,600 

U.S. 

5,823  6, 

765 

5,391 

15,2 

15.8 

17.3 

92,124  106,73  793,190 

T/^SFort- 

tine  average 

Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

State 

\  Average 
;  1936-45 

•      1946      •  l^^i^^'^^^d  * 

;           ;    1947  ; 

Average 
1936-45 

:         1946  : 

Indicated 
1947 

Ohio 

111. 

Ilich. 

Wis. 

i.linn, 

I  owa 

Mo, 

N.Dal:, 

S.Dal:, 

Wehr, 

Kans. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

I'lont . 

Idaho 

ITyo, 

Ariz, 

ITash, 

Oreg,  ■ 

Calif, 

_l/  Short: 


Bushels 


Thousand  bushels 


1/12.7 
7.9 
10.6 
9.3 
11.2 
5.9 
6.1 
7.9 
1/7.7 
6.5 
7.0 
1/8,6 
5,7 
1/9  „0 

m.7 

1/22,6 
5/10,4 
T/10.8 
17.0 

;~  ~  ~~875~  [ 

time  average," 


8.0 

14.0 

11,0 

9.0 

7.5 

12.5 

11.5 

10,5 

10,5 

15.0 

13.0 

6.5 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

10,0 

10.5 

9,0 

7.0 

7.5 

8,0 

7.5 

7.3 

9.0 

7.0 

6cO 

9.0 

5,0 

4.5 

24.0 

22o0 

12,0 

12,0 

19.0 

21c0 

9.7 

■38-- 


40 

1/124 

14 

kk 

59 

S3 

52 

-  85 

75 

172 

10,370 

9,303 

14,973 

1,647 

52  5 

910 

51 

39 

49 

5,602 

5,334 

11,584 

2, 176 

3,440 

5,922 

25 

9 

892 

812 

870 

110 

•24 

75 

2/249 

555 

729 

1,155 

490 

924 

31 

27 

3 

■6 

9 

1/350 

336 

418 

32 

36 

-  32 

84 

2,267 
'ZBjO'SD 

1,938 
~27,"D"6^ 

24.562 

J9j.45o 

CROP  REPCRT 

as  of 
Augus.t  1,  1947 


innTED  STATES  DSPARTJ'HTT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTUPJlL  ECOlTOI'ilCS 
CROP  REPORTIKG  B0;JID 


T"i  a  s  li  in  2"b  on ,  D ,  C , 
August  11,  194-7 
3:00  P.i:,  (E.DoT.) 
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1947  . 
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State 


Average 
1936-45 


1946 


Average 
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(J 
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R  A 
oU 
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09 
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'  /  9Q 
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oU 

OA 
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1* 

bo 

DO 
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65 

07 
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09 
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81 

89 

97 
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1.50 

1.47 
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75 

75 

96 
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72 

48 

67 

Ariz  • 

2,24 

2.39 

2.15 
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78 

72 
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Utah 
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78 

72 

92 
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91 

85 

88 
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77 
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85 
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86 
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2.95 
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-  75 

71 

U.S. 

1,30 

1.36 

~1.39~ 
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75 

78 

"mT/TE.D  STA'iES  DSPAHTMEWT  01'  AGRIC'iJLTURE 
C20P  'RIPORT  BUREAU  OF  AGPI^UL"^mL  ECO^^OMICS  V.'ashin^ton »  D,  C, 

as  ot  CROP    REPORT'l^-^G    EOARD  Avgasi  11,  iW 

August      ipiy?  ^  ^  _^  3:00  P"J'i(^„-u.tJ  _ 
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:  1936-^+5,'  "  Augn  1,  IW    ;  1936-'^5'  ;    A-ag„  1.  19it7 
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UlTITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  AG  RICULTURE 
BUREAU  OE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
CROP 'REPORT  Washington,  D,  C, 

as  of                                                                           ■ . ■      August  11,  19^7 
August' Ij  19^7    3iOO  P»M»  (e*D>TO 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  HAY  l/ 


"TfTeTd  per  acre 

• 

"Production 

State* 

Aver?Lge      .*      1945     „  .* 

1936-^5  ! 

Indicated 
19^7 

• 

I  Average 

:  1936-^5 

• 

:     .19^6  : 

Indicated 
19^7 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 
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921 

Mass. 

1.62 

1.85 

1,80 

355 

427  . 

407 

R.I. 

IA5 

1.50 

1,50 

24 

28 

30 

Conn. 

1.53 

1.70 

1,60 

216 

262 

■  243 

N.Y. 

l.il-O 

1.65 

■  1,50 

3,920 

4,676 

4,209 

N.J. 

1.36 

1.60 

1,55 

167 

23G 

'  223- 

Pa. 

1.30 

1.^5 

1,40 

2,514 

3,042 

2,937 

Ohio 

1.28 

iM 

1,30 

2,267 

2,891 

2,592 

Ind, 

I0I6 

1.25 

1,25 

1,084 

1,392 

1,295 

111. 

1.26 

1,35 

1,35 

1,594 

2 , 021 

X,  00  J 

Mich, 

1.2'^ 

1.20 

1,25 

1,511 

1,793 

1,868 

Wis, 

1.52 

1,55 

3,713 

4,383 

4,498 

Minn, 

1.^2 

1.45 

1,45 

1,330 

1,862 

1,881 

lov/a 

1.28 

1.^5 

1,^-5 

2,4l7 

3,454 

0  ,  0  C-j: 

Mo. 

.92 

1.10 

1,10 

1,014 

1,497  . 

1,524 

N.Dak. 

1.18 

•  95 

1,30 

7 

5  * 

-5, 

S.Dak, 

1.03 

1.00 

1.30 

11 

18 

31 

5-3 

Nebr, 

1.09 

1.15 

1.30 

14 

40' 

Kans, 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

48 

ll4 

156 

Del. 

1.25 

.  1.40 

1.40 

42 

.  .  ~  43 

■  42 

Md, 

1.18 

1.35  . 

•  1.30  . 

341 

4i7 

394 

Va. 

1.12 

1.35 

.95 

503 

733 

.505 

W.Va. 

1.12 

1.30 

1,05 

445 

606 

.499 
89- 

N.C. 

1.0^ 

1.25 

1.05 

72 

■  111 

Ga. 

.86 

,90 

.90 

5 

7 

-  7 

U  Q  U 

281  ' 

Ey. 

1.11 

1.35 

1.40 

394 

645 

Tenn. 

1.09 

1^30 

1.25 

189 

283  . 

Ala. 

.8^ 

.95 

.90 

• 

4 

5  . 

i  i-X  000 

X  •  XD 

1.25 

* 

10 

1*               20  «< 

18 

40 

•22" 
263  ' 
138  * 
101 
240  " 

22  * 

45  " 

54 
391 
207  ' 

Ark. 

1.01 

1.10 

1.10 

23 

38  . 

La. 

Mont. 

1.02 
1.37 

1.00 

1.50 

,90 
1.30 

16 

236 

26 

297 

Idaho 

1.3^ 

1.25 

1.35 

162 

134 

V/yo. 
Colo. 

1.21 
1.^6 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 
1.55 

104 
220 

104  , 
221  . 

N.Mex, 

1.33 

1.25 

1.50 

12 

19  . 

Utah 

1.6^ 

1.60 

1,80 

39 

40  . 

Nev, 

1.3^ 

1.40 

1.80 

33 

45 

Wash.. 

2.12 

2.15 

2.10 

4o6 

413  • 

Oreg. 

1.78 

1.85 

1.80 

197 

216 

Calif. 

_  1.81 

U.S. 

1.31 

1.38 

27,242 

34,330 

1/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza  hay. 


as  of 
August  1,  1947 


milTSD  STATES  DEP;.RT!!aiT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

■  ■  BUREAU  OF  A(KICULTU::AL  ECOlIOIlCS,:.'  '  •  ■"  I  Washington,  D,  C. 
CROP  REPORTING  BOiilD'         '    ■'       August^ll,  1947 

3:00  P.I!.(E. D.T.J 


LESPEDEZA  li/'.Y 


■  YTeTd" 

per  acre 

"T^ocTucti'on 

State  [ 

Average  [ 
1936-45  ; 

1946  : 

Indicated 
1947 

1 

Average 
1936-45 

:     194S  : 

Indicated 
■••-1947 

Ton£ 


Thousand  tons 


Ohio 

1/1.16 

1.20  . 

1.20  .: 

1/  10 

88 

11 

'  11 

Ind  • 

1.02 

1.15 

1*20 

98 

91 

111. 

.98 

1,10 

1,15 

■  107 

99 

■  99 

i'fo. 

.97 

1.00 

1.10 

1,031 

1,  261 

1,337 

Kans. 

l/l.09 

.90 

1.15 

1/  71 

6-3- 

97 

Del. 

l/l.09 

1.15 

1420 

1/  12 

16 

19  - 

i  Id. 

l/l,05 

1.25 

1*15 

1/  29 

45 

• 

41 

Va. 

1.02- 

1.10 

1.00 

396 

527 

441'  ■ 

• ; .  V  a  . 

±/  ±.Ud 

i.lU 

•  95 

1  /  97 
1/  CI 

cU 

14- 

II.  c. 

1.07-  ■  • 

1.15  « 

1.10 

"  408 

561 

526 

s.c. 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

92 

241 

221 

^<a. 

.84  < 

.85  . 

,85 

92 

183 

186 

Ky. 

1.08 

1.25  • 

1.30 

"751 

'992 

* 

930 

Tenn. 

1.04 

1.20 

1.15 

1,231 

1,399 

1,274 

Ala. 

.82 

1.00  . 

.90 

92 

114 

108 

i  li  s  s  « 

1.14  . 

1.40 

1.25 

270 

482 

469 

Ark. 

.95  V 

1.10 

1.00 

474 

822 

799 

La. 

1.22 

1.40  . 

1.10 

92 

153 

130 

Okla, 

l/l.Ol 

.95 

T.T3  , 

1.05 

y  45 

■  95 

'  147 

U.S. 

T/~STrort-ti: 

1.03 

1.10 

5,267 

7,182 

6,990 

.le  average. 

1/ILD  mcf 


•                   Tie  IT  per  acre 

:  "T^oduction 

State 

:    Average        [      ^^g^g  [ 

;  1936-45     .    J-y-b  . 

[Indicated 
;  1947 

1936-45 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

Indicated 
*  1947 

• 
• 

Tons 


His. 

Minn. 

lov'^a 

I-Io. 

LT.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Hebr. 

Kans. 

/vrk. 

Okla  • 

Tex.  ' 

Ilont. 

Idaho 

VJyo. 

Colo. 
H.I  lex. 
Ariz. 

Utah 

Ilev. 

V/ash. 

Oreg. 

Cali£, 

!r2~Tjtare'i 


1.16 
1.07 
1.14 
1.09 
,82 
•  67 
.68 
1.03 
1.02 
1.03 
1.03- 
.86 
1.12 
.82 
.96 
.74 
.89 
1.18 
1.04 
1.20 
1.13 
1_.2_6 
.87" 


t;i5 

1.10 
1.20 
1.00 
.80 
.70 
.65 
.75 
1.10 
1.00 
lo05 
.80 
1.10 
.85 
.85 
1.00 
.70 
1.20 
1.10 
1.20 
1.10 
1.10 
.82" 


1.20 
1.10 
1.20 
1.20 
.95 
,85 
,85 
1.20 
,95 
1.20 

.90 
1.10 
.90 
1,10 
.80 
.60 
1.25 
1.00 
1.15 
1.10 
1.10 
.96 


•  190* 
1,558 

144 

•163 

1,666 

1,529 

1,861 

641- 

176 

418 

199 

613 

144 

372 

390 

14 
it 

96 
•  248 
53 
276 

•  221 
T0,9T5" 


TJiousand"  tons 
T32 

1,410 
116 
150 

1,978 

2,024 

1,836 
478 
231 
428 
191 

,  63-2 
161 

384 

373 

17 
2 

126 
294 
53 
315 

 _199  

11,530 


•  120 
1,326, 
108  ' 
■  130 
2;  3  49 
2,457 
2,400 
766 
205 
539 
175 
740 
170 
39  9 
497 
15 
,2 
131 
259 
51 
330 
_  180  _ 
'13.403  ' 


UriTED  STATES  DEPART; ;MT  0?  ACaCULTU]^ 


CROP  REPORT  '  ■  ' 

nTT'  >Ti  (■■  TT  CSV' 

IGRI CULTURAL  ECOITOIIICS 

Washington 

,  D.  C,  , 

__as  ■  of  ■ 

CROP 

REPORT lUC-  BOARD 

August  11, 

1947 

August  1, 

1947 

3:00  P.M.  (E.D.  T.  ) 

SOYBEi^TS 

COyPSAS 

*T"  Tt". 

"tibn  jru~us't~l'~ 

": 

Concri"^ion  August"  T 

State  : 

4vGra 

ge 

■       1 Q4fi  * 

•  • 

JL     —  / 

Ave-ra,ge  : 

1946  ; 

1947 

,  19o6- 

45 

1956-45  : 

• 

Percent 

Percent 

J.J  #  i  # 

79 

87 

76  : 

— 

N.J-  ■ 

8-3 

89 

90  ! 

86 

76 

89 

Pa, 

85" 

88 

85  : 

l/80 

84 

— 

Ohio 

8-2" 

87 

72  ; 

— 

Ind. 

81 

89 

79  ! 

78- 

06 

Ill, 

82 

93 

79  : 

76 

83 

82 

Ilich, 

82 

82 

67  ! 

— 

— 

Vfis  , 

83 

88 

84  : 

— 

Minn, 

l/84 

93 

89 



— 

I  oT/a 

85 

.  97 

83 

— 

— 

l!o. 

75 

89 

78 

:  74 

79 

82 

11.  Dak, 

90 

90 

— 

— 

S.Dak, 

86 

88  : 

—  • 

— 

Hebr, 

'  1/76 

90 

82 

— 

Kan  s  , 

~  74 

74 

84 

!  75 

67 

86 

Del, 

87 

'95 

96 

:  8-2 

95 

Md, 

85 

'87 

89 

\  86 

93 

93 

83 

90 

88 

!  81 

85 

84 

84 

87 

86 

:  82 

92 

N.C, 

83 

80 

88 

!■  79 

79 

81 

s.c. 

75 

81 

79 

:  74 

78 

79 

74 

76 

75 

:  73 

75 

78 

Fla, 

:  79 

79 

oi 

Kv- 

8-0 

&i 

85 

:  78 

90 

83 

Tenn, 

76 

86 

84 

:  74 

79 

;  79 

Ala  •  ■ 

75 

80 

8-2 

:  75 

.77 

■  :  76 

lliss. 

79- 

83 

86  ■ 

:  75 

7-G 

•  75 

Ark. 

76 

85- 

84  ' 

!  74 

76 

■  73 

La. 

82 

81^ 

84 

:  75 

72 

69 

Okla. 

70 

68 

80 

:  ■  72 

71 

81 

-Lex, 

]/74 

68 

56 

:  74 

7-& 

'  72 

U.S. 

,  82 

-  90 

81 

:  75 

76 

77 

y  Short"  time-  average, 

SOYBEAIIS  FOR  BE^S 


Production 

"Tro  duct  ion 

State 

:  Average 

'     1946  ' 

Indie, 

State  : 

Average 

;     1946  ' 

mdic. 

:  1956-45 

1947  ! 

1936-45 

1947 

Thousand  bushels 

'  Thou 

send  bushe  Is  ' 

Ohio 

13,423 

16,254 

13,712 

Ranse 

1,070 

2, 17{5 

2,4-24 

Ind, 

16,294 

25,346- 

24,4£]3 

Va,  ■ 

832 

1,106 

1,162 

111. 

50,239 

75,036 

67,460 

:N,C. 

2,219 

2,862 

2,  990 

Ilich, 

1,248 

1,290 

962  . 

Ky. 

583 

1,566 

1,120 

Viis  , 

-  410 

412 

299 

[Tenn, 

378 

-810 

•  900 

I'inn, 

2,025 

10,675- 

14,880  " 

■lis  3, 

-806 

1,050 

1,395  ■ 

IoY;a 

20,115 

34,960 

32,526 

Ark,  ■ 

1,787 

5,458 

4,  950 

Mo, 

4, 194 

14,360 

14,467  • 

Other  States 

2,263 

3,  3  62 

4,196 

U.S. 

117,886 

196,725 

187j906 

CROP  ESPORT 

as  of 
August  1,  19^1-7 


milTElD  STASHES  I^PARTMEIIT  OF  AGRI CULTtlKE 


Vfashingt on,  .  D ,  C , , 
Au^st  li,  l^l^7 
3:00  P.M.U.D.T.) 


PEAiTOTS  PICKED  ATO  THEE  SHED 


Statg  -Harvested 


sAverfige 
 :193^^i 


_  _  _Acrease_l/  _:  Yield  per  acre__   Prod2iclion_  1.  _ 

 Por    ' .      :           Jindi-:         .     :        "      :  Indi- 

Qjur  Jharvest,-:Aver$ige  :  l^kS  tcated:  Averages    19^    •  cated 

_  _  I  _12^2  -'-193.^^^  I  _._'_il9i^7_:_l23i-lt5l  _  _  ^  19ii7_  _ 

Thousand  pounds 

169,892    191,250  19^,^00 

30^^,772    272,875  350,i^OO 

6,322       i|',250  ^,.500 


5^9,300 

13,000 
716,220 

60,000 
296,325 
5,250 


Va.  . 

li^B 

150 

162 

l,lil8 

1.275 

1,200 

IF,  Car. 

262 

295 

292 

1,168 

925 

1,200 

Temi. 

9 

5 

6 

722 

850 

750 

Total" 

(Ya.-lT»C.area)^19 

^^50 

460 

1,151 

1.194 

S.Car, 

26 

'  26 

20 

622 

650 

650 

Ga, 

803 

1,070 

1,038 

708 

670 

690 

Pla.. . 

90 

95 

100 

639 

600 

Ala.  . 

388 

-  i^72 

439 

698 

550 

675 

Miss, 

26 

15 

15 

iJOl 

3iQ 

350 

15^831  16J900 

561,373  716,900 

57,460  45,600 
269,178  259,600 
350  _  10^554^  _  i,550 


Total 

(S.E.area)l,333 


1,678  _  1,612  693  _  _622_  _  677  _9i^4426_i^/#;250  1,090,795 

9          8  368  375      370  7T882      3^375  2,960 

4           4  356  280       260  4,118       1,120  1,040 

221        254  452  530       550  .  49,150    117,130  139,700 

767        752  'IM  '515      450  211,538    395,005  338,400 

_  _  7  ^14  z/1,031  lj,025_  I0O50  2/_6jQ36_  _..7,175  _  _i;t»700 


Ark.. 
La.  _ 
Okla, , 
Tex. 

N.Me3c. 


22 
12 
109 
'484 
2/  7 


Total 

(S,]7.3re_a)_  1631_ 

U.S.  2^383_  _ 

1/  Equivalent  soli 


1,008  _  1,032 
3,136  _  2.;  104 
d  acreage. 


_  _  _  445  520_  _  481  _227j.423_  i23,80i  _  496,800 

_  _  _  719  _  _649_  _  688  l,672,885_2jP3_6,430  2,136,895 
2/  Short- time  average. 


TOBACCO 


State 


 Yi^eld  ;^er 

1946. 


acre 


 J  _Pr  eduction,  


Average 
1936-45 


Indicated 
1947 


Average 
1936-45 


, ^  '  Indicated 
1946..  J^^^r^ 


Mass, 
Conn. 
IT.Y. 

Pao- 
Ohio 
Ind. . 

vas. . 

Minn, 

Mo. 

Kans. 

Md,  • 

Ya,  • 

V.Va. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga. 

Pla,  . 

Ky.. 

Tenn. 
Ala. 

Lajt  

II%So_  _• 

1/ Short-Time 


Pounds 


1,527 
1.337 
1,342 
1,423 
.995 
-997 
1,447 
1,170 
988 
932 


910 

891 
961 

981 
946 
890 
9^1 
,  985 
1/  809 
if^2 

 2.71 

average. 


1.3^2  145^ 

1,350  i:3Qd 

1,560  i,59d 

1,064  1,066 

1,296  1,246 

1,475  1,412 

1,250  1,100 

1,125  1,000 

1*150  1,000 

. '  800 

1»209  1,085 

1,070  1  100 

1,1^2  1,091 

1,185  '1,050 

1,045  1,051 

,  947  970 

1,218  ,  1,135 

1,295  1,182 

, 720  800 

_  iOO  4l_5 

1,180  .  1,111 

_,  


8,640 
21,488 
1.187 

44,826 
24,934 
10,155 
30,158 
638 

'  288 

28,499 
115, 7 W 
,  2,684 
607. 802 

102,53^ 
80,436 
16,780 
337,468 
107,937 
I/-300 


Thousand  -pounds 


10,314 
24,431 
1,080 
59,124 
21,060 
13,610 

41,735 
875 
7,425 
.345 
40,500 

178,821 

3,424 
927,425 
171,825 
110,537 
22,251 
505,885 
170,975 
288 


  174  150  


11,507 
27.984 

1I300 
62,652 
20.145 
12,460 
34,320 
660 

5,600 

.300 

34,560 

159,965 
3,080 

895.595 
151,200 
116,415 
24,530 
420,235 
143,400 
320 
_  _  24i 


_  1,548,18S  2,112^080_  2,126,572  _  _  I 
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crop  BEPORT 

a.s  0  f 
August  1,  19^7 


Bmi™  Of  AGRICUL^^IfiAL  EGOt^^OMICS 
CROP  REPORT' I^-^a  BOARD 


August  11,  1QU7 
3:00  P-_.M.  (E.D.^.) 


BEASTS,  DRY  EDIBLE  IJ 


Production 


State 


Average 
1936-45 


•1946 


Indicated 
Aug.  1,  1947" 


Average 
1936-45 


1946 


Indicated 
Aug»  1,  1947 


Maine  1,010 
Uex^  York  887 
Michigan  839 

l^inneBota  _5'^6 

"jataljC  E.  ~  l845~ 

Forth  Dakota   

Nebraska  1,364 
Montana  1,226 
Wyoming  1,266 
Idaho  1;554 
Washington  2./  1.082 

Z  Jo%lJ'I         I  _  "}1^9P'l 
Colorado  539 
Few  Mexico  3^1 
Arizona  455 

Utah  644_ 

..Tcvtal-S-!.' I«  I  _455l 


Pounds^ 

980 
1,200 

740 
500 


980 
850 
700 

 .57,0  

J32  

-  850 
1,400 
1,250 
1,200 
1,550 
„  .1,J50_ 

650 
300 
■500 

  600   

1,400 
_  1,Z0Q  _.  _  _ 

J,J9.T  

 J 13 

"  ^  2I  Bags 


59 
114 

703 


-  'b  ags  -S  /  _  . 

-   -81  49 
1,;189       1.428  1, 
4,404       3.841  3, 
_  _22  _  _  1*^ 

5..Z24  „  Jl333_  J:,, 

6  8 
992  910 
322  ■ ZZQ 

1,305  1,320 
2; 142  2,325 

.28  _      _  ^+:3_.  ^iP . 

_  I '512  3  IM10~  ^_  "  ~  i->}5l" 
1,67^  "  ~l76l8  "  17956  ' 

694  3O8  390 

58  117  .  80 

3i         _  24_   42 

"  2.^67  _  12^067  J»468 

2,187       2,000  2,128 
2,423        lj^87    _  _  _  J'^SSJ 
^ » 610  _  3 ,587  _:-,l30 
_lUli  _  15i.797_  _  _  _1J,J66 
of  100  pounds  rune  leaned)  J, 


826 
~  600 
1,600 
1 , 400 
1>50 
1,700 
1.075 

"  650 
270 
900 

i41 
1.3^2 
1,184 
1,267 


454 
276 
864 
1.871 


Califs  Lima  1,35^ 

lial  if  ...Other  1.178, 

JiVtal._Ca.lifo  _  _  .1>25'8,. 

„^?lited  Stptes  J>Q9^ 

1/  Includes  "beans  grown  for  seed„ 
3/  Short-time  average. 
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PEAtl  DRY  EIEL.D  Xl 


Production 


State 

'  Average 
\  1936-45 

1946 

[  Indicated 
: 'Aago  1,1947 

Average- 
1936-45 

0 

.  1946 

[  Indicated 
\  Aug«  1,  1947 

Pound^^ 

jrhous3iid.^ 

V/is. 

880" 

1,100 

1,050 

47" 

11 

■  10 

Minn  6 

800 

•  900 

48 

■5-4 

IT, Dak* 

1.000 

•  1,275 

.  150 

255 

Mont, 

1,149 

1,200 

'  1,200 

362 

.  3^+8 

-  276 

Idaho 

1.185 

1.330 

1,380 

1.396. 

2,106 

2,042 

Wyoo 

3/  1.065 

1.250 

1^200 

3/  21 

38 

24 

Colo  0 

855 

750 

I5OOO 

157 

180 

-  240 

Wash, 

1,313 

1,480 

1,300 

2,509 

3.478 

3, 120 
4/  299 

Or  ego 

I;3l6 

1 . 300 

1,300 

266 

247 

1,335 

'  86a  _ 

320 

_  ^  -■224  _ 

u.  s. 


1 .220 


6,926 


4/  6,54^  


 i:?5:i  _    1.27a  ... 

'\J  In  principa^l  commercial  -producing  States o  Includsti  -Deas  grown  for  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dryc  "       2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleanedj^ 

jj  Short-time  average^.  •  '       a/  Acres  for  harvest  decreased  since 

July  to  23,000  acres  in  Oregon  and  5 13, 000"!'. ores  for  the  United  Stateso 

-  47  - 


^■JmS3!SiUl 


CROP  REPORT 

as  of 
Au-ust,  1,  19<.-7 


Tji'ITSD  STATES  DEPART! LiTT  0?  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  0?  AGRICULTURAL  ECOIIOKICS 
CROP  REPORTIUG  BOARD  ■ 


Yfashiiigton,  D.  C, 
August  11,  1947 
3:00  P.II.  (E.D.T.) 


BROOIICORIT 
Tie  Id"  per"  acre. 


State 


-creage 


Harvested 

Avera'g'etTqTo 
1936-45: 


i'  or 
harvest 
1947 


•Average ' 
' '1936-45  * 


1946 


. Indie, 

1947 


Average 
1936-45 


eduction 
1946 


Indie, 

1947 


Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Tons 

111. 

27 

11 

8 

532 

600 

500 

7,262 

3,300 

2,000 

Kans. 

20 

14 

■9 

250 

260 

300 

2,601 

1,800 

1,400 

Okla, 

79 

104 

75 

307 

310 

520 

13,160 

16,100 

12,000 

Tex, 

30 

33 

23 

299 

360 

350 

5,008 

5,900 

4,000 

Colo, 

67 

108 

69 

244 

250 

290 

10,700 

13,500 

10,000 

N.I  lex. 

54 

28 

25 

245 

235 

300 

7,072 

3,300 

3,800 

Lio  So 

277 

298 

209 

302 

295 

517 

45,813 

43,  900 

33,200 

SUGAR  BEETS 


:                  Tie  Id  per  acre 

""Production 

State 

.  Average  ;  1946  : 
\     1956-45               "  : 

Indicated  ' 

1947  ; 

Average     ;     -^g.g  ; 
1956-45 

Indicated 
1947 

Short  tens 


Thousand  short  tons 


Ohio 

8. -7 

9.0 

7,0 

291 

234 

147 

Mich. 

8*6 

8,6 

6,0 

803 

814 

426 

llehr. 

12.5 

13,8 

12,0 

805 

825 

8-76 

riont. 

11.8 

12„2 

12,0 

839 

■891 

•  936 

Idaho 

14,2 

16,8 

15.5 

846 

1,274 

1,732 

%0e 

11,8 

11.7 

12.5 

'489 

-421 

488 

Colo, 

12  =  9 

12  „5 

14,0 

1,887 

1,920 

2,352 

Utah 

13,4 

13.9 

15,0 

-  553 

•  568 

660 

Calif,  l/ 

15.2 

17.0 

17.5 

1,939 

2,079 

2,695 

Other 

States 

11.1 

12.8 

12.9 

1, 164 

1,536 

1,774 

Uo  S, 

12,3 

13,2 

13,6 

9,617 

10,562 

12,086 
faliy. 

1/^Lelates 

to  year 

of 

harvest  Ci^cluding  acreage  planted 

in  preceding 

SUGARC/JTE 

FOR  SUGAR 

i'lID  SEED 

:  Tie  Id 

oi 

cane  per  acre 

Froduc^ion 

State 

Aver  a 

re 

:       1946  : 

Indie , 

Average 

:     1946  : 

Indie , 

■  1936- 

45 

1947 

;  1936-45 

1947 

Sliort  tons 


Thousand  short  tons 


La.  19.6  17,9  18,5        5,238  4,923  5,236 

Fla.  32,0  52.7  32,0  811  1,074  1,184 


Total  20,6  19.5  20,1         6,049  5,997  6,420 


-  48  - 


UniTED  STATES  DEPAHTMHITT  OF  AGRICULTUBE 
BUEEAU  OF  Aam CULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
CROP  RiPORT  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Washington,  C. 

■  as  of      •■  ■  August  II5  19^7 

Augustli  19^7    •  3s00  P«M. - (E.D.T,) 

 i^^^^^i.  COMERCIAL_CROP  

'  .  ErjQ.duci.ian_^  

Area  and  State  i       Average  '         i  Q/i<  •  IQk^  '  Indicated 

 I_  JLS.3£r-k5  1  -  _  _  -  1  1-  '  19^i:7_  _ 

Eastern  States;   Thousand  bushels  

North  Atlantic: 

Maine  6^3  1^9  767  987. 

New  Hampshire  73O  175  ^5^  ■  ,  811 

.  Vermont  6OI  1^*4  i)-24  '  835  - 

Massachusetts  2,^95  465  2»000  2^864 

Rhode  Island  238  68  129  ,207 

.  Connecticut  1.314  467  1,111  1^313 

New  York  1^,700  2,l60  15,116  '  l6^065 

New  Jersey  '       2,887  1,575  2,970  2^l60 

_  Pemisylvania_  7^8i3_  _  2,l7i  8,^68   6,180  

_Total_North_Atlantic     11^460  2,178  31,54l  31,62Z  _  _ 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  897  258  682  290 

Maryland  1,727  702  1,872  .'.'884 

Virginia  10,196  3,800  12,975  4^509 

West  Virginia  ^,125  1.998  5,075  2,463 

_  North  Carolina  ^lj.011  194  1.2.48  gl2.  

Total  South  Atlantic  17^.9.5.6  6,£52  21,852    2.306^  I  _ 

Total  Eastern  States  ^9j.4l7  14,130  51,391  ^Q.,£B5.  

Cehtral  States; 
North  Central: 

Ohio  4,379  780  2,350  3 J 162 

Indiana  1,399  730  1,174  -  i.508 

Illinois  ~      2,908  2,332  3,573  4,134 

Michigan  7,132  1,250  7,560  6,720 

Wisconsin  647  316  996  821 

Minnesota  I89  117  65  ^272 

Iowa  201  58  124  ' IO3 

Missouri  1,263  882  1,230  1,6^19 

Nebraska  233  39  68  ,100 

_  Kansas  618  124  5.14  265  

Total  North  Central  18^989  6 ,828  ^12>654   li»23S  

South  Centrals 

Kentucky  274  220  278  265 

Tennessee  337  ^05  378  ,324 

_  Arkansas  ^6l6   269   672  _!S10  

_T2.tal_So.ut.h_Ceniral  ^1^22.7   894   1,131  '  1*192  

lot.al  Central  states  20^216   2*222   ^18, £82  20,632.  

Western  States:  ■  ,  ■• 

Montana  281  24l  50  ,234 

J'iaho  ,  2,299  '  1,233  2,125 

Colorado  1,598  1,275  1,100  1,642 

New  Mexico  710  500  955  >  620 

Utah  .  i^70  486  364  • ,  597 

Washington  26,955  26,530  32,710  33*852 

Oregon  2,988  2,645  2,970  2,971 

-  California  7_^8l4  ^10,^68   2,648   _10,£30  

T,ot.al  Wes.te.rn  ^tate.s  43_j_264  ^'^•*5.4^  .42,030   5z'271  

Total  a5_Siates  ^112^826  J>6,Z96  ll£,4l0  ill!l8£ 

lyEstimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the 
commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State,  £/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production 
includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  ©c^unt  of  economic  conditions^ 


CROP  REPORT 

as  of  ■ 
Au{]^st  1,  1947 


UiuTED  oTATEo  DEPAM'KIT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AGRLCULTUiiAL  ECOITOinCS 

CROP  P.EP0:?TI1IG  BOARD 


■''ashingtoft,  D,  C, 
August  11,  1947 
3:00  P.II.'(S.D.T,,) 


PEACIIE3 

Pr'oHuc'tTon  ly^  " 
1945  '  1946 


State 


Xverage" 
1936-45 


Indicated 
1947 


Thousand 

h  u  s  h  e  Is 

15 

6 

5 

20 

Mass, 

56 

42 

70 

89 

R.I» 

17 

9 

15 

Ik 

Conn» 

-130 

120 

154 

>53 

lUY. 

1,332 

1,335 

1,682 

II.  J, 

1,276 

1,269 

1,776 

1,666 

Pa* 

1,809 

1,616 

2,226 

2,100 

Ohio 

836 

954 

553 

1,115 

Ind. 

334 

62  6 

'519 

,7^5 

Ill, 

1,367 

2,  168 

1,529 

•  2,363 

Ifich.' 

2,998 

5,100 

5,  100 

■  ^,836 

Iav;a 

68 

■  78 

76 

20 

Mo. 

575 

1,026 

1,098 

1,28^ 

NeUr. 

15 

24 

27 

k 

Kans« 

62 

81 

154 

7 

Del, 

406 

207 

40-8 

171 

Md. 

•505 

411 

646 

h60 

Va, 

1,282 

667 

2,640 

If  mo 

^72 

IT.Va. 

•4C6 

380 

•  583 

N.C. 

1,971 

2,172 

3,160 

■  3^025 

s.c. 

2,695 

6,500 

5,  994 

6,630 

Ga*  ' 

5,033 

7,595- 

5,628 

5,810 

Fla, 

87 

■96 

96 

Kyi 

'653  1 

972 

672 

!783 

Tenn# 

1,036 

1,596 

540 

1,190 

1;375 

Ala,' 

1,435 

2,000 

1,250 

liiss« 

875 

1,134 

868 

868 

Ark, 

2,  040 

2,518 

2,479 

2,^79 

La, 

298 

320 

293 

28^ 

Okla, 

■  406 

734 

598 

'^12 

Tex« 

1,628  ■ 

2,336 

1,856 

1^664 
4o4 

Idaho 

■254 

382 

285 

^olo* 

1,752 

2,572 

1,985 

2,106 

N.I'Iex, 

150 

235 

360 

118 

Ariz. 

58 

22 

98 

30 

Utah 

636 

870 

700 

,901 

Nev, 

5 

5 

5 

4 

w'ash» 

1,997 

2,522 

2,700 

2,974 

Oreg»  • 

505 

612 

729 

842 

Co.lif,,all 

25,877 

30,836 

37,086 

36,003 

Clingstone  Z/ 

15,872 

19,413 

23,085 

22,502 

Freestone 

10,005 

11 j 418 

14,001 

13 ',501 

U.S. 

62,936 

81,548 

86,643 

86,783 

l/~^or  some  States  in  certain  yei 
"~   vested  on  account  of  economic 
2/  Ilainly  for  canning. 


.rs,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
conditions. 
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CROP  REPORT 

as  of 
August  1,  1947 


UlTITSD  STATES  DEPMTIIEiTT  OF  ACTi'.ICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECOITOIGCS 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Tfashington,  D,  Ci 
August  11,  1947 
3:00  P.M.  (E.D.  T.) 


PEARS 


'H:' 0  due  t  i  on"~l/ 

State  : 

^Tverage  : 
193S-45             : . 

1945  \ 

1946  ; 

Indicated 
1947 

Maine 

• 

Thousand  bushels 

7 

1 

rr 

/ 

10 

N.H. 

8 

•  1 

n 
0 

12 

vt. 

3  * 

9/ 

1 

5 

Mass, 

52 

y|  A 
44 

78 

R.I, 

6 

0 

D 

6 

C  onn. 

58 

OA 

A  0 

N.Y, 

975 

Coo 

N.J, 

46 

99 

18 

Pa. 

430 

xou 

305 

Ohio 

386 

xoo 

2^0 

Ind,- 

198 

168 

111. 

427 

3S4. 

970 

Cj  t  \J 

^18 

Mich, 

976 

140 

69  fi 

600 

Iowa 

91 

0  X 

76 

Ho. 

260 

999 

Lj  Cj 

1  Aft 

202 

Nel^r, 

21 

1  9 

<0  / 

27 

Kans, 

100 

yu 

116 

Del. 

6 

0 

2 

Md, 

56 

00 

<oo 

39 

Vaa 

328 

Dl 

000 

252 

90 

io 

104 

N.C. 

298 

0  r?  "7 
COO 

299 

311 

s.c. 

132 

io  I 

12-6 

130 

Ga, 

380 

,   45  4 

396 

385 

Fla. 

153 

186 

207 

201 

Ky. 

188 

loo 

115 

110 

Tenn« 

230 

<c4x) 

120 

193 

Ala. 

306 

■/I  T 

416 

343 

288 

Miss, 

354 

obi 

347 

365 

166 

<iU4 

195 

20i^ 

La, 

183 

0  9  Q 

0  rz 
COO 

225 

Okla. 

141 

cUo 

157 

215 

Tex, 

389 

40  / 

407 

^29 

Idaho 

60 

od 

64 

68 

Colo, 

192 

(ids 

87 

232 

N.Mex, 

45 

40 

48 

34 

Ariz, 

10 

5 

■9 

k 

Utah 

151 

223 

115 

195 

Nev,  ■ 

4 

4 

6 

k 

Vvash,  ,A11 

6,780 

7,770 

8,890 

8,25^ 

Bartlett 

4,  905 

5,800 

6,750 

6,080 

Other 

1,876 

1,970 

2,140 

2,174 

Oreg.  jAll 

4,074 

5,372 

6,120 

5.537 

Bartlett 

1,700 

2,250 

2,  335 

2,066 

CH:her 

2,374 

3,122 

3,785 

3,471 

Calif., All 

10,751 

14,209 

12,  918 

13,210 

Bartlett 

9,421 

12,292 

11,168 

11.418 

Other 
U.S. 

Tj  Tor  some  '5'tates 
of  economic  condit: 

1,329                            1,917                       1,750  1,792 
^,  „  J-? ' il9  3o ,  042            .  F47447 

in  certain  years,  production  includes  soae  quantities  unhai^ested' on 'account 

Lons.     2/  Production  les 

s  than  1,000  tushols. 

CROP  REPORT 

as  of 
August  1,  1947 


UlTITED  STATES  DEPARTIIEiTT  OF  AC-PJCULTURI 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECOIIOMICS 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washiiif^ton,  D,  C, 
August  11,  1947 
3:00  P.M.  (E.D.  T.) 


GRi'vPES 

iPFoduction  l/~ 
1945  '• 


State 


Average 
1936-45 


1946 


Indicated 
1947 


Tons 

Mass, 

335 

200 

300 

350 

R.Io 

175 

2/ 

100 

Conno 

960 

'300 

600 

600 

N.Y. 

53,350 

31,300 

64,500 

63,200  . 

N.J. 

2,270 

-  900 

2,400 

2,200 

Pa. 

15,820 

6,000 

19,500 

13,200 

Ohio  • 

18,360 

5,  100 

12,500 

18,000 

Ind. 

2,610 

1,300 

1,900 

2,700 

Ill,: 

3,  810 

2,800 

2,300 

3,il00 

Mich. 

34, 180 

13,500 

31,000 

i^3,700  . 

Wis, 

•  480 

-  450 

600 

600 

lov/a 

3,020 

3,000 

2,700 

2,600 

Mo.  ■  . 

5,800 

3;  800 

3,iOO 

3,900 

Netr, 

1,370 

1,300 

-  600 

700 

Ksn  s  • 

2,290 

2,  300 

1,600 

2,200 

^00 

Del, 

1,155 

350 

800 

Md. 

•  335 

100 

300 

250 

Va. 

1,810 

400 

2,200 

1,900 

W.Va, 

1,235 

300 

1,800 

1,000 

N.C. 

5,480 

2,900 

5,100 

5,600 

s.c. 

1,210 

1,100 

1,100 

1,200 

Ga, 

1,820 

2,300 

2,200 

2,700 

Fla, 

•  515 

350 

-350 

300 

Ky. 

1,850 

1,000 

1,700 

1,600 

Tenn. 

2,250 

1,900 

2,100 

■2,500 

Ala. 

1,440 

1,900 

1,700 

1,900 

Ark, 

8,170 

5,200 

10,800 

11,600 

Okla. 

2,210 

1,200 

1,700 

1,300 

T  (1 

1,890 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

Idaho 

460 

350 

400 

350 

Colo, 

•  510 

-600 

•  150 

600 

NoMex. 

1,190 

1,600 

1,300 

1,500 

Ariz  « 

950 

i;ooo 

1,000 

1,200 

Utah 

■  880 

1,100 

-800 

1,200 

"IJ^ash, 

11,810 

19,500 

19,400 

21,^00 

Oreg, 

1,920 

1,700 

1,600 

1,700 

Calif. 

.All 

2, 

385,000 

2,663,000 

2, 

918,000 

2,9^3,000 

VJine 

varieties 

553,900 

619,000 

684,000 

639,000 

Table 

varieties 

451,600 

512,000 

630,000 

612,000 

Raisin  varieties 

1, 

37  9,500 

1,532,000 

1, 

604^000 

1,692,000 

Rai 

sins 

3/ 

254,950 

241,000 

183,000 

Not 

dried 

359,700 

568,000 

872,000 

U.S. 

2, 

578,920  ■ 

2,781,400 

3, 

119,500 

3,166,950 

l/^'or "some"  "States  in  certain  years,  production  iiiclude'3~soirLe' quant  itie  s  unharvest* 
e'd  on  account  of  economic  conditionst 
2/  Production  less  than  100  tons. 


3/  Dried  basis 


1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh 

-  02  - 


apes. 


UHITSD  STATES  DEPARTIdTT  0?  AGR1CU1TUH3 
.     ..  .  BUREAU  OF  AGRICtJI,TtJRAL  ECOFOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 
CROP  REPORT  Washington,  D.  Cc 

as  of           ■  August  Hi  19'^? ■ 

August.  1,  19^7:    .       .    .    .  .  3:00  PoMc.  (e.D.Tc) 


CITRUS  PRUITS 

Crop 

:                              Condition  August  1  ij 

,                        '                     a                                         e                                         »  . 

0 

and 

State 

I    193^^3      I      19^^       ;      19^5       j  19^6 

:  i9i^7 

9 

 Percent 

ORANGES; 
California,  all 
Havels  &  Misce  2j 
Valencias 
Florida,  all 
Early  &  Midseason 
Valencias 
Texas,  all  zj 
Early  cS:  Midseason 
Valencias 
Arizona,  all  2/ 
Navels  &  Misc. 
Valencias 
Lpuisiana,  all  2/ 


_5  States 

■  13 

13. 

70 

80 

71 

TANGERINES: 

Florida 

60 

79  ^ 

55 

71 

62 

GRAPEFRUITS 

68^ 

.  Florida,  all 

62 

72 

57 

.65 

Seedless 

3/  6k  . 

Ik 

60 

72 

67 

Other 

11  60 

71 

55 

6k 

63 

Texas,  all 

65 

79 

76 

69 

69 

Arizona,  all 

72 

78 

77 

76 

70 

California,  all 

77 

79 

82 

77 

78 

Desert  Valleys 

3/  80 

8^ 

80 

79 

75 

Other 

3/  79 

76 

83 

76 

80 

^  States 

65 

75 

67 

69 

68 

LEMONS S 

California 

Ik 

77 

77 

75 

77 

LIMES J 

Florida 

67 

77 

6k 

51 

74 

l/  Season  "begins  with  the  ijloom  of  the  year  shovm  and  ends  v;ith  the  completion  of 
harvest  the  follov/ing  yearo    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  ahout 
October  1  to  DecemlDer  31  of  the  fo"|lowing' year.     In  other  States  the  season  begins 
about  October  1,  and  ends  in  early  sununer^  except' for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of 
which  usually  starts  about. April  lo  ' 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerineso 
3/  Short-t  ime  average. 


75 

80 

76 

80 

73: 

76 

72 

80 

79 

73, 

75 

84 

Ik 

80 

75 

71 

77 

61 

79 

06 

3/68  , 

77 

62 

82 

66 

3/68 

78 

60 

77 

65 

73 

82 

80 

76 

74 

77 

74 

75 

74 

72 

83 

76 

82 

61 

75 

81  - 

5-5 

76 

83 

66 

72 

80 

71 

88 

72 
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CROP  REPORT 

as  of 
August  1,  1947 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTIMT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BU-REAU  OF  AGRICULTUR/.L  ECONOMICS 
CROP  REPOxRTIHG  BOARD 


Washington,  D,  C, 
August  11,  1947 
3:00  P.n.(E.D.T,) 


Crop  and  State 


APRICOTS,  PLin.IS,  MD  PRUKES 

-  FrodircVion"~l7*-- 


Average" 
1£3 6-45 

Tons 


1944 
Tons 


1945 

Tons 


1946 
Tons 


Indie  ated 
 ^1947_ 

-Lons 


APRICOTS: 

Fresh  Basis 

California 

210,500 

324,000 

159,000 

306^000 

160,000 

Washington 

^---26,070 

"""'^  23,100 

22,500 

27,300 

28,000 

Utah 

.  4,945 

4,  700 

10,000 

5,400 

338i7b0 

5^000 

~  3  States 

231,515 

351,800 

191,500 

193,000 

PLTO/IS  : 

Michigan 

4,080 

4,500 

1,600 

6,000 

4,  300 

California 

71,500 

92,000 

71,000 

100,000 

78,000 

PRU^IES : 

Idaho 

18,460 

23,300 

28,200 

22,400 

32,600 

Washington,  all 

24,140 

25,800 

26,000 

29,100 

26,100 

Eastern  Yfashington 

15,200 

19,500  ■ 

19,600 

19,800 

21,100 

Vfe stern  Washington 

8,940 

6,300 

6,400 

9,300 

5,000 

Oregon,  all- 

87,980 

60,400 

92,100 

101,100 

36,500 

Eastern  Oi'egon 

14,210 

14,400 

20,100 

•18,100 

18,700 

Vfe  stern  Oregon 

73,770 

46,000 
•    •           '  Dry 

72,000 
Basis  2/ 

83,000 

17,800 

California 

200,600 

159,000 

226,000 

213,000 

212,000 

certain  years,  production  includes  sone  quantities  unharvested 

conditions.     2/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is 
s  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pomid  dried* 


on  account  oi  economic 
approxinately  2-i-  povmd 


Crop  and  State 


mSCELLAIvlEOUS  FRUITS  AIID  HUTS 
Cohditioh~Au"gu'st"  1 

;     1946     ;  1947 
Percent 


Average 
1936-45 


~~Pro  duct  ion  l/~~ 
"A^eFa^e"  T  ~  ~  ~  :~rndrc7 
1936-45     :     ^^^^     :  1947 


FIGS: 
California 
Dried  ) 
Hot  dried) 
OLIVES: 
California 
miOlTDS: 

California 
WALIJUTS: 
California 
Oregon 
2  States 
-FILBERTS: 
Oregon 
Washington 
2  States 
AVOCADOS: 
Florida 
l/~For  soiae  "S^bates  in 
on  account  of  economic 
2/  Dry  basis* 


Tons 


83 
55 


88 
51 


84 


50 


2/30,440 
15,030 

43,300 

17,470 

56,490 
4,960 


2/36,600 
~  13,000 

46,000 

37,800 

63,000 
8,900 


29,700 

61,000 
-  8,200 


61,450  71,900  69jl200 


3,694  7,300  7,800 

__  6_16_  _  _  __l2_150  1*230 

4,310  8,450  9,030 


 5_9  ;  45  54  ^2^47_3  i»S02.  Tf. 

certain  years,  production  includes,  some  quantities  unharvested 
conditions, 
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CROP  REPORT 

as  of 
August  1,  1947 


ITWITED  STATES  ■DEPART; lEilT.  ,3F  AGRICULTURE 
bureau' OF  AGRICUKTUhAL  ECOITOinCS 
CROP  REPOPlilTG  BO.\RD 


Washington,  D,  C, 
August  11,  1947 
3:00  P.M..,(E.D.T.) 


CHERRIES- 


TXT  varietie; 
T^r~duc^ioh"^7'  " 


'S'vfeeT  "varieties 
Fr^ducTiola*"!/'' 


"  S'our  varieties' 
"H^odlic'tTon  T/~^  ' 


State 

■Average 

i     1946  ; 

Prsl  iiHa 

•Aver a re  * 

J 

Prelim. 'Average 

:     1946'  : 

Pre  lira. 

=1938-45 

1947 

'•1938-45* 

1946  : 

• 

1^4 1 

1947 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

U.Y. 

2,162 

1,400 

2,200 

17,475 

15,500 

io,  C(JU 

1  Q  -  P  T  R 
J.  c/ ,  C 

16,900 

20,400 

Pa. 

■  1,625 

700 

900 

5,825 

4,600 

A  ■  9nn 
4,  c\)\j 

1  9  nn 
(  ,  co\j 

5,300 

5,100 

Ohio 

■  550 

-200 

■  280 

2,854 

2,100 

2,  120 

IT  -  "2  CI 

0,  o  b  / 

2,300 

2,4-00 

Llich, 

2,912 

4,500 

4,300 

31,500 

60,500 

50,200 

35,400 

65,000 

54,500 

Vfis. 

9,788 

20,000 

11,000 

9,130 

20,000 

11,000 

5  Eastern 

States 

7,249 

"  6,800 

7,680 

67,442 

102,70-0' 

.85,720 

74,392 

109,500 

93  s  400 

Mont  • 

■  171 

700 

770 

314 

60 

350 

435 

760 

1,120 

Idaho 

2,030 

3,520 

2,380 

582 

490 

■680 

2,439 

4,010 

3,  060 

Colo. 

•  419 

'  250 

490 

3,432 

3,200 

3,960 

3,501 

3,450 

4,450 

Utah 

3,  175 

3,900 

5,500 

2,075 

3,600 

3,200 

4,790 

7,500 

6,700 

""ash. 

24, 300 

32,200 

29,200 

5,488 

4,300 

4,200 

27,360 

36,500 

33,400 

Oreg. 

19,488 

31,000 

10,000 

2,269 

2,900 

1,400 

20,480 

33,900 

11,400 

Calif, 

26,625 

34, 000 

29_^000 

25,760 

34,000 

29,000 

7  Western 

States 

1  9 

76,208 

105,570 

75^340 

14,160 

14,550 

13^790 

84,765 

120,120 

89,130 

States_  _83_,458_  l^isi^O  _83^q20__  J'}j^'^  i^l'i^^ 
T/~^ov  some  States  in  certain  years,  production 
on  accoujit  of  economic  conditions. 


99,510    159,157  229,620 


_  J:  8^  ,^3^  _ 

uhharvested 


includes  some  quantities 


PECANS 

Triip*  oveid^varTe  ^ie  "sl/tTTiTd"  or  seeaiinp; 


vane  "c  163 


-ATI" 


State 

Product  ion 
Average:  -.g^g  : 
•1936-45:       '  : 

Indie.  : 

1947  : 

Pro duct  Ton 
Average:  : 
1936-45:        ^  : 

Indie.  : 

1947 

"~Pro  duct  ion 
Average  :  : 
1936-45  :     ^^^^  : 

Indie  <» 
1947 

T 

h  0  u  s  a 

n  d  p 

0  u  n  d  s 

111. 

15 

3 

14 

611 

137 

-560 

626 

140 

574 

Mo. 

■  33 

16 

50 

816 

484 

1,200 

849 

500 

1,250 

2,383 

1,224 

2,100 

303 

120 

238 

2,686 

1,344, 

2,338 

s.c. 

2,021 

1,180 

2;  098 

342 

.  •  226 

540 

2,364 

1,406 

2,43'3 

22,037 

13,000 

24,854 

3,928 

3,000 

5,091 

25,965 

16,000 

29,945 

Pla, 

2,228 

2,65  0 

1,971 

1,658 

1,876 

1,314 

3,886 

4,526 

3,285 

Ala,  ■ 

7,554 

6,642 

6,320 

1,894 

2,098 

li60b 

9,448 

8,740 

7,920 

Miiss. 

3,  647 

1,920 

1,695 

3,092 

2,430 

2,075 

6,739 

4,350 

3,  770 

Ark, 

630 

250 

-  390 

3,125 

-  950 

2;  060 

3,755 

1,200 

2,4-50 

La, 

2,394 

2,250 

1,800 

6,457 

6,750 

4,  800 

8,851 

9,000 

6,  600 

Okla, 

996 

1,100 

2,475 

16,014 

5,900 

22,275 

17,010 

7,000 

24,750 

Tex, 

2,582 

3,400 

3,200 

23,023 

19,100 

17,800 

25,605 

22,500 

21,000 

State  s 

46,519 

33,635 

46,967 

61,265 

43,071 

59,353 

107,784 

76,706 

106,520 

or  topv;orked  varieties. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AaRICULTUEB 
CROP  REPORT  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  Washington,  D.  C, 

■     ae  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  August  11,  19i+7 

August^l;^  19l|.7    3 'OpJJ^j.  i^J^jL^ • ) 

  POTATOES  1/ 

^^u?  :~  ~  ~  ~  Z"^I^IOi^I^£^i  1 1 1 1 IC  Z 1 1 Z  Z^£°3^I'^I°5  Z  Z  Z  Z  Z ! 

AND  :  Average    T  •  Indicated  r^Average    :      m)^      •  Indicated 


STATE:_l936-ij-5_  I  _  ___  _:Aug.l,_19^7:__1936-if^5_  l  _  _  _ \.  _:Aug._l^  19^J:7 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO. 

STATES 

•  Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

jJiaine 

278 

355 

290 

53, 940 

New  York,  L,  I. 

226 

330 

300 

X.C.  y  WJ- W 

18,600 

New  Yoii:, Upstate 

110 

190 

120 

IS  760 

18  810 

9,720 

_  Pennsylvania 

120 

158 

 Ml_  _ 

20  l8i<- 

20  066 

f  Www 

-15,510  _ 

3  Eastern 

I7B.2 

271.5 

222j^7 

"9^;i33  - 

"iITo^^Bi 

97^  770 

Michigan 

101 

123 

115 

20  Q7"S 

18  ?27 

14,375 

Wisconsin 

82 

105 

94 

11  86'5 

9,024 

Minnesota 

87 

110 

95 

18  8?Q 

16 , 610 

1^,635 

North  Dakota 

105 

120 

130 

15 , 616 

17  760 

18,070 

South  Dakota 

68 

98 

90 

?  107 

2  81+2 

2,070 

5  Central 

93.1 

lii^.2 

103.9 

72.131 

Tr(  ,i+oi+ 

56, 174 

Nehraska 

12B 

175 

170 

9.b57 

11  725 

■^',"S20 

Montana 

108 

130 

125 

1,798 

2,080 

2,125 

Idaho 

229 

2U5 

225 

32,797 

1+1,160 

30,150 

Wyoming 

132 

185 

ISO 

2,011 
li+,871 

2,1+98 

2,  ISO 

Colorado 

182 

230 

235 

19,780 

17,155 

Utah 

167 

185 

190 

2,1+19 

2,775 

2,660 

Neyada 

179 

210 

210 

l|.67 

672 

-  483 

Washington 

209 

230 

250 

8,120 

10,120 

8,000 

Oregon 

211 

250 

230 

8,620 

13,000 

9,430 

California  l/ 

292 

3^5 

330  " 

10,57i+ 

13,800 

11,5  50 

10  Western 

195  ."5 

23J.O 

223  #2 

91, 33^ 

117,610 

93,233 

TOTAL  18 

1U5.^ 

201.9 

180,1 

59.59B 

325 ,395 

247,177 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New  Hampshire 

152 

190 

0 

-L,-i-py 

Vermont 

132 

160 

1    "5  OP 

C7w  w 

Massachusetts 

11+6 

165 

2,71+9 

3,1+98 

2,912 

Rhode  Island 

192 

215 

200 

981 

1,71+2 

7  ' 

1,360 

Connecticut 

177 

230 

205 

3,Ol+3 

l+,209 

3,342 

West  Virginia 

92 

110 

115 

2,935 

2,970 

2,  875 

Ohio 

105 

lliO 

105 

9,539 

7,560 

4,  725 

Indiana 

108 

160 

•  135 

i+,9i^6 

l+,l+80 

3,510 

Illinois 

82 

98 

90 

2,75^ 

1,761+ 

1,'440 

Iowa 

92 

120 

85 

l+,52l+ 

2,880 

1,700 

New  Mexico 

78 

85 

i20 

306 

3I+0 

•j524 

TOTAL  11  OTHER  LATE  109.8 

11+7.2 

12  6  ,2 

3ir,'663 

31,99^ 

25,-910 

29  Li^ZTE  STATES 

i4o.li 

195 

173,5 

9^^,261 

357, 3B9 

271,087 

INTERMEDI/^iTE  POTATO 

STATES : 

New  Jersey 

170 

207 

203 

9,988 

ll+,076 

12,180 

Delaware 

Sh 

ioi+  ■ 

113 

356 

35i+ 

-  328 

Maryland 

103 

132 

K-S 

2,21+6 

2,21+1+ 

2,102 

Virginia  2/ 

111+ 

157 

1^1 

8,706 

10,676 

8,742 

Kentucky 

82 

108 

103 

3,5^+0 

3,996 

3,399 

Missouri 

98 

128 

99 

3,910 

3,^56 

2;079 

Kansas 

87 

102 

106 

2,200 
588 

1,632 

1,484 

Arizona 

172 

270 

290 

1,836 

1,740 

TOTAL  B 

T16.T  ~ 

-  -  157.^ 

150.3 

31,531 

~  187270"  " 

~32,054 

37  LATE  AND 

137.6 

325,79i+ 

395,659 

INTERMEDIATE 

190.9 

170,7 

303,141 

CROP  mvoRs 

as  of 
August  1,  191^7 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AG-RICULTUR/X  ECONOMICS 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C, 
August  11,  19^7 
3:00P.M.  (E.D.T.) 


POTATOES  1/  (Continued) 


GROUP 


AND            :  Average  : 

19i^6 

: Indicated  : 

Average 

• 

; Indicated 

ST/>TE  :  l936-ii5  : 

:Aug.l,  19^  J 

1936-J+5 

:Aug.l,  19^7 

Bushels 

Thousand  hushels 

lIiJ-iXMjj.     JTVJXJLtVJ  OJ.iLLJ2jO« 

1  no 

151 

12  080 

Of  Dl*+ 

105 

15i^ 

115 

2,5^+1 

3,696 

2,530 

Georgia 

62 

83 

79 

l,i^50 

1,909 

1,580 

Eloi--ida 

126 

159 

108 

3,973 

6,2i^9 

2,959 

Te/r::.essee 

75 

-  92 

91 

3,121 

2;821 

Aj.a'hama 

89 

101 

88 

1^,288 

k,6h6 

Mit;sls.sippi 

65 

80 

73 

1,576 

2,160 

l,i|'6o 

Ar leans  as 

77 

89 

87 

3,226 

3,293 

2,616 

Louisiana 

61 

57 

.      5^  ' 

2,725 

2,280 

l,67i^ 

Oklahoma 

68 

75 

72 

l,9i^8 

1,500 

..1,152 

Texas 

76 

111 

102 

U,009 

5,883 

i^,48^ 

'•alifornla  l/ 

315 

410 

ii-lO* 

13,016 

33,210 

25;  ^216 

TOTAL  la 

103.0 

.  158.3 

1^1,5 

50,327 

80,310 

■58; 652 

TOTAL  U.  S. 

131. 6~ 

1BI+.5 

165  „  2 

37^,122 

^75,969 

361,793 

1/  Early  and  late  crops  shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  other 
States.    2/  For  19^6,  estimates'  include  125,000  "bushels  from  ^55  acres  in  Virginia 
and  1,379,000  hushels  from  k,kJO  acres  in  North  Car'olina  unharvested  but  'purchased 
by  Government  under  price  support  program. 


SVJEETPOTATOES 


Yield  per  acre 


 Production  

Average      :  :  Indicated 

1936-45  _  I  _  J-Z^^  _  _:Aug._l^  194  7_ 

Thousand  hushels 

2,062 


State 


Average 
1936-1+5 


.1946 

Bushels 
170 
115 
80 
110 
110 
95 
i4o 
175 
125 
120 
105 
90 
68 
86.  ' 
105 

85  . 

92 

82 

90 

65 

90 

102 
9B.3 


:  Indicated 
_:Aug._l^  1947. 


N.J. 

Ind.  • 

111. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

Kans . 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

N.C  . 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Term. 

Ala. 

Miss . 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Calif. 

ursT 


132 
98 
87 
94 

90 
106 
120 
148 

113 
102 
88 

73 
66 
82 
93 
77 
88 
78 
81 
64 
82 

109 
'  87.2 


litO 

lib 

85 

95 

95 
110 
liK) 
170 
I2O 

115 
100 

85 
68 
86 
102 
80 

88 
80 

80 
70 
85. 
100  _ 

"93;2" 


227 
295 

.  207 
■728 

-  '  282 
319 

1,254 

3,566 

7,847 
5,165 
7,180 
1,182 
1,360 
3,886 

5,885 
5,801 
1,969 

4,828 
1,232 
"6^,200 


2,720 

161 
208 
165 
'  770 
200 
i4o 
■1,698 
3,250 
7,680 
6,090 
7,020 
1,088 
1,118 
3,150 

5,525 
5,152 
1,558 
10,800 
520 
6,570 
1,224 

'66, "507 


2,240 

154 
187 
171 
665 

,275 
140 
1^564 
3,360 
8,050 
5,400 
6,970 
1,156 
1^032 

2,75^ 
5,120 
4,840 
1,440 

7.760. 

5j270 
_lj_200 
60,238' 


-  57  - 


milTED  SSAES  DEPARmiTT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUESAU  0?  AGRICULTURAL  EdOlTOMICS 

CROP  REPORT  ^  CROP  REPORTIFG  BOARD  Washington,  D.  Co 

;        °^  .  August  11,  19^1-7 

August_^l;  1947__  3:00:.P.Me.  (EiDiT.) 

Milk  produced  per  milk  cow  in  5         "Grain"  fed  per  TMilk  cows  "'on 

_  J^erds_kept  by_reportersj/  _  i  milk  cow  1/  2/  :fj=.rins,  nximber 

August  1    :  August  1  :  August  1  :AugT;.st  li  August  1 J  August  l:June  19^7  q.^^ 

 ?o^d.s   Pounds       "  Percent 

17.1  17.6  18,9  5.1  ^=6  101 

16.6  17.5  18,7  ^.8  ^.1  100 

16.^  16.3  17.7  3.6         i^.z  100 

Ifess.       18.7  18.9  19.^  6,0  i4-o8  '^.O  97 

Ccnn.       19.0  17,0  18.^  5.5  ^.9  i.5  99 

^^•Y.        18. 5  20. U  21.5  ^o7  ^.3         5.1  101 

^•J-  20,5  20.7  22o0  7.1  6.5  606  100 

 18*1  19^2  20.;^^  60O  5^.9  101  

I'Atl._  _18.2.8  19^2  20.^6  i,2  5^.2  ^100^6  

Ohio  17,1  19,3  18.6  i^o6  i^.2  100 
Ind.  16.3  18,7  18.2  ^.0  ii-,3  ii,2  99 
111.  16.0  17,7  17.6  i^A  i^„8  98 
Mich.  18<,9  20,7  21.5  3o8  4.0  3.8  98 
iis,  ^18.4  20^  20.3  3,2  ^=0  2^8  ^100^  

E.  N.Cent^l2.57  19^71  12c  15  2.8  1.8  .  3^7  2.9^2  

Minn.        I6pl  18.1  19,0  2»2  2,0         -109  96 

Iowa        15.6  18.8  18.8  3^5  3«4  3.ij-  98 

Mo.  12»2  13,8  16.6  3»0  2.9         3.3  99 

F.  Eak.  15,8  16.3  18.1  2«3  2.3  2.0  9^ 
S.Dak.  13,2  15.0  15.2  2„3  1.5  1.6  95 
Hebrc        1^08             17„6             17o8             2.1             2.9           2c7  9^ 

Kansj.  12,,  Z  l^i7  1^.1  1.2  3.1  3jJ2  £5  

UcI^Centak. 64  16.0£  12. i5  Zol  2.1  2^7  _  _ 

Md.  16.0  17.6  19.9  5.3  5.9  5.7  100 

Va.  14.0  15,4  16,4  3»2  2,8  3c6  101 

W.Vao       14.4  15,2  160!  2.9  2cl  2ol  99 

N.C.        13.8  14,7  14.8  3.v7  4.0         3^7  98 

ScC,        11,7  i2ol  12,3-  3c3  3»0  2.9  98 

Ga^  2^2.  10^4  ^10  ..4  2.6  2,3  2j>  ^101  

S.Atl._  _11.02  14^42  1^,12  1.4  1.2  3^4  29^_  _  _ 

Ky.  13.8  15,7  15,5  2o7  2.3  2»4  99 

Tenn.       12.5  13.7  l4,5  2<.7  2.7  2.9  99 

Ala«  9.6  10,0  9c9  3.0  2,2  2,6  100 

Miss.         8.2  8.2  9o8  1,7  lo2  1.9  95 

Ark.         10,0  10.3  10»4  2o6  1.8  1.8  93 

Okla.  .    11.7  11.0  12.6  2„1  2,4  2.4  93 

Tex,  8^9  £.4  2,9  2.1  3^1  25  

ScCent^,,  JL0.Z8  IUI8  11,48  2,1  2,2__  _2jJ>  £5^9  

Mont.       17,6  20,0  19,0  2,1  1.7  1.9  96 

Idaho        20.0  20.9  20,7  2«7  3»1  2,6  98 

Wyoo        I6c5  19n8  18. 5  1,9  1.8         2c6  96 

Coloc       l6,6  I7o0  18„4  3o3  4,0  3»1  93 

Utah         18„0  21,0  22o0  2.6  2«5  30  96 

Wash.       20„6  23o6  22a9  4.6  4,3         4,7  97 

Orego        19o2  20-3  21^7  4.1  4,50  4,2  96 

C,alif ,  20„0  20^  20-.4  4.0  4,4  3c.l  101,  

ILSST^  _  _18.60  20^£  20,68  1,6  1.8  3^4  28^0_  ^  _ 

U-.  S.  ^11, £8  16^80  12,13  1-39  1.24  3^1  £8.._0_  _  „ 

l/Pigures    for  Hew  England  States  and  New  Jersey  represent  combined  crop  and  spe- 
cial dairy  reporters; other  States,  regions,  and  U.S',  crop  reporters  only.  Regional 
figures  include  less  important  .dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  _2/lncludes  grain, 
millfeeds  and  concentrates-    1/ Based  on  reports  for  about  115,000  farms  collected 
largely^,  thro  ugh  cooperation  v/ith  the  R^jr^l  Mail  Carriers. 


State 

and 
Div, 


?5tate 

; Number  of 

layers  on; 

"HPT*  ■ 

T 

1^  "h  Q  T  (^XT-O 

is  produced 

and 

i_  Hand,  during  July_  s_ 

100  la 

4/      ^  ^     ■■'  -«i 

"Hi  IT"  i  n  P" 

Jan*  to^June  incla. 

±/X  V  J.  Q  XUli 

_1947  _  _s 

_~_i946\r 

_  19^7_  1 

_XV'+D 

-19^7  L 

_  19ii6_  1  . 

ivti7  

Thousands  

dumber 

■  Millions 

225 

Me.* 

1  77^ 

X  ,  r  f  0 

X  Oj^ 

1  c;R7 

22 

 28 

230 

X  ,  VjjM' 

X  .  H-XH- 

X , X 

19 

28 

218 

223 

V  Ii  e 

X  5  rH-O 

XX 

111 

OR 

Mass  0 

,     o  07c; 

1  ^^69 

51 

67 

5*^1 

1  612 

1,637 

6 

8 

61 

Conn© 

^  1  xco 

1  hhr> 

X  .  H'H'(C 

1  m  6 

X  ,  J?XD 

303  , 

324 

Q  RRO 

Q  '7'^7 

X  5     X  iC 

X ,  ujjx 

J- J?  7 

x^  7 

l.J^i4'9 

1.3'i6 

X  1  7--'^ 

F.J, 

f  ,  UOD 

>  1  <^6? 

X  y  ^V^J  X 

112 

760 

QOl 

7w  X 

Pa» 

 ^1>L°1  - 

i  JL'  — 

■|  URR 

X  -J  H'O  Q 

1  £;7R 

205 

233 

1.967 

T  Q6'=; 

v  aVt"  ~  - 

•  <R1- 

■  ^91 

5  6'50 

c;  f^Ro 

unio 

n  100 

X^     J  XWNMf 

12  8*^6 

Xt-  .  \J 

1  '=57'i 

1 ,600 

iCvD 

206 

1.728 

1  67< 

Tnd 

XX . XnX 

x.^jjX 

XH"7 

1  ■3-96 

1  47Q 

X  .  "-^  f  7 

iXX  a 

X**  5  f 

J-^  a'-'  rj? 

■1- ,  joj5 

X  ♦'+:?  r 

1  Q7 

X7  f 

220 

1  879 

1  871 

0  f  ODD 

-1-      r  D 

X  j:? 

13 

1,1^^ 

T  070 

Wis  o 

1 9 ' <RQ 

XiC  )  JO7 

X  .  0>J  J 

1Q7 

21  0 

iC  xv_/ 

1  612 

X  s  ^'  X  w 

X , ox  7 

-  /       n  r" 

T      t"\  A 

_  l.,25Z  _ 

>  ■  C!P/l' 

_  _"Q.^_ 

qix6 

7  7c;q 

7  "TOR 

r  inn  o 

,  XH-U 

X  5,pr>V 

1  ^oi 

X  ,  OCX 

p  Rm 

9  A,Q7 
C  ,  D7  ( 

X  w  W 

Ci-  ,  7D(J 

X  .4oV 

T   c:o[i  f 

<T^7 

1  00 
) « xua 

">  0'^ 

Mo 

15.057 

J-J  J7 

X ,  ^oy 

X  .    1  X 

■  230 

1  98Q 

X  ,  7U7 

X ,  VoO 

•  X'  Cl-tS-  • 

3 ,  5^5 

l»^3o 

1,507 

Dj 

5  5 

■kot; 

Jl  AO 

"i\J  ( 

6.3^9 

5,993 

1,50^ 

T      £f  C  A 

X  ,550 

75 

QO 

7RR 

"NTp'Kt* 

1^'  C  U  J.  « 

9.818 

lU ,UoU 

1 

1,528 

XM-iC 

X5*+ 

x%'jt)5 

1,375 

Kans  c 

11,126 

X  J  ^00  X 

1     Q  CO 

1  j«+yx 

X 

XOiC 

X  ,  "J-VX 

T     Jp  QQ 

8.8^9^:8  : 

n  It 

1  OA^ 

_1  i30  6_ 

_ii.Z58  . 

Dele 

0  7D 

X  ,  J5D'+ 

X  ,M'P7 

T  A 

X'J 

xu 

7" 

o5 

Md* 

■  2,-83iJ' 

i  7X'-C 

1  ii-?R 

X  ,  "-f  ;>  0 

x,'+;js- 

"To 

Vao 

6,685 

^  f\  '6OQ 

X  ,  ^"J 

X  3  '■riL.v-' 

RQ 

7*T 

800 

QOA 

OCX} 

W.Va, 

2.676  - 

T  iiR? 

X  ,  *TOiC 

1  <ixix 

ij.3 
^7 

7o092 

6,606 

i  ,  XOD 

n   0  e  0 

Rii 

Rk 

^Ok 

7T  < 

5 « C » 

2,88'^ 

^ ,  r  XD 

T  nkR 
X ,  UM-o 

1   1 00 

30- 

■  3-L 

'    '  a^o 

5,322 

5*351 

T  AOO 
1  ,073 

X  ,  XuM- 

'^7 

<Q 

J>7 

kkR 

f  1  III 

Fla._  ^ 

 ^i^6a9> 

-  l.ZOS.  -  . 

—  1,152  . 

T  OT 

_  _1..215_  . 

_  _X7 

OT 

1 1<6 

T  ^A 

_  _iuO_ 

SoAtl," 

—  29^8l^_ 

X  ,  cHVJ 

1    TO  < 

 ^j.-'-l-'  

i^r " 

6,996 

r  ^_  St/a 

6 ,468 

t"  0Q(^ 

X  ,  ^lyo 

-1-  ,     '  ^ 

*vx 

~    .     RQ  • 

07 

o~x 

Tenn, 

6.925 

6  Rl6 

X  ,  X  7"-' 

X  ,  )UO 

R? 

RQ 

07 

7kl 

(  H'X 

rcl 

Alae 

5,058 

^.919 

11138 

1  1^7  ^ 

c;R 

'56 

^72 

Miss  e 

5,295 

^,889 

955 

1,023 

50 

409 

3o*+ 

Ark» 

•  5,722 

h  7PR 

X  ,  X  7"+ 

2 

^  xt* 

446 

La, 

2,97^ 

2 ,806 

RR7 

QQ2 

7  7t- 

9(^ 

28 

pkk 

01  R 

Okla,.  • 

•  7,866 

7  390 

f  V  ^  7^ 

1  218 

X  ,  ;)  u  X 

.  ^  ^  >  96 

X 

,  -  q6i 

7X7 

Texo  

_  ^1,^66.  - 

HQ  1  nD 
.  ii.7i_X'Jy_  _ 

1    1 72 
_  _x  _^x   

1  2R3 

2^2 

2  2c;k 

^  2,056 

SeCent_8 
Mont„  ~ 

-  -6aaoa . 

-    -|  7/; 

"1  ixQli" 

X  ,  H-^S- 

T  o<n 

•    <  k<k 

A  0  Q 

_  6,U<do 

1,328 

1 ,262 

1  '=;'=;6 

on 

"  ~  20~ 

CU 

~                1  60 

XDw 

153 

Idaho  . 

l.39i+  • 

X  )  J"'^ 

X  i  o^m- 

■  •  00 

2< 

1  Qc; 

206 

Wyoo 

54^ 

c;77 

X  oV:5 

0 

0 

Q 

7 

•7A 

ColOo 

2,706 

2 ,250 

X  ,H-,pX 

1  m  6 

X  ,      X  ^  ^ 

39 

32R 

IT.Mexo 

756 

ROT 

X  4  J;  X  X 

1  ij.c;7 
-1-  i'+j  r 

xu 

x<c 

QO 
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